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AMONGST OURSELVES 


THE Licuorian recently withstood (tottering a bit, but keep- 
ing its feet) a violent attack from a reader on the score that 
Father Coughlin had stopped broadcasting. We didn’t quite get 
to the bottom of the complaint as it manifested itself against THE 
LicuortAn, but this much was clear as crystal: “Please cancel my 
subscription!” We are still one up, though (if not two or three), 
because we received several new subscriptions during the past year 
as a direct result of some of the things we said about Father 
Coughlin in various issues. So there. 

* * * 


After such a spirited attack it may seem bold to come back 
with this optimistic offer: Handsomely bound volumes of the 12 
issues of THE Licuortan for 1936 may be had for $2.25 ($1.25 
if the copies are sent in for binding). The binding is done in 
buckram, with choice of colors among black, red, brown and 
green, and makes the volumes a nice addition to any library. And 
the variety of material found in a year’s issue of THE LicuoRIAN 
is just the thing for those long wearisome uninteresting days 
when it requires a lot of variety to make time go by. 

* * * 


We aren’t forgetting to wish all our readers a Happy New 
Year. It may be a dull year politically, after the fireworks of the 
one past, but that should leave all the more room for the personal 
happiness we are wishing our friends. . . . And by the way, next 
month is Catholic Press Month . . . doing anything about it? 
or for it? 
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CHRISTUS NATUS EST 


(The Old Theme — Rendered after the Manner 
of the Spirituals) 
Dey lay Him in de manger 
On de cold, cold straw. 
Blow softer, wind, more gently, 
Blow softer, wind so raw’. 


His mammy’s face is smilin’ 
As she winds Him in de bands. 
O pow’ful bands dat fasten 

De Lawd Almighty’s hands! 


De angels in de heavens 

Are singin’ near and far. 

Oh! pick dose c’lestial banjos 
And twang dose sweet guitars! 


De shephe’ds mumblin’, stumblin’, 
Come to watch Him sleep. 
Soon He'll be de Shephe’d 
And dey will be de sheep. 


Oh! light de lamps and lantruns, 
And come let us adore, 
For Christ is born in Beth’lem 
On de cattle-stable floor! 
—M. J. Huber, C.Ss.R. 














FATHER TIM CASEY 


THE GIFT OF TIME 





Cc. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


6s H, HELLO, Gaby! Happy New Year!” bubbled Delizia Hogan. 

O Then, assuring herself with a sidelong glance that the giver 
(Gerald Dambach) was in easy hearing distance — “You know I got 
the lo-o-ovliest New Year present.” 

“Lucky kid!” was Gabriella Flanders’ inelegant response. “Well, J 
didn’t. That’s the difrunce ’tween me an’ you.” 

“Do you deserve any, Gabriella? What use did you make of the 
precious gift given you last year? Did you even say, Thank you, for 
it?’ Father Casey had heard her statement and interposed this ques- 
tion. 

“My last year’s gift was the companion piece to this year’s — 
nothing, just plain nothing. Ah, well, nobody loves me.” 

“There didn’t I tell you! You not only failed to thank the Giver, 
you went further, you threw away the gift without recognizing its 
value.” 

“Believe me, Father,” interposed Richard Ranaghan, “if Gaby 
Flanders ever threw anything away, she surely did not know it had 
value. Of all the Scotch Jews — why the other day when I asked her 
to buy a ticket for St. Mary’s Bazaar — ” 

“That'll do from you, Dick. If I threw away any valuables, let’s 
hope some smart lawyer like you picked them up.” 

“The sad thing is,” explained the priest, “this precious gift was 
made just for you. If you neglect to use it, nobody else could.” 

“There’s something phoney about that gift, Father. It seems I didn’t 
recognize it, and nobody else wanted it. Its priceless value must be like 
some of those guilt-edged bonds my boss bought back in 1929.” 

“I did not say nobody else wanted it. I said it was prepared so 
specially for you nobody else could use it. As a matter of fact there 
are millions and millions who would gladly give all the gold in the world 
for even one tiny little part of your gift if they could have it and use it.” 
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“Oh, tell me where they are. If I could contact one of those millions, 
I might be able to swing a deal. I’ll sell out for half price.” 

“Where are they?” the priest repeated. “Some of them are —are 
in heaven, some in purgatory, and some in hell.” ; 

“Q-oh!” Gabriella Flanders wilted like a cabbage leaf in a hot 
oven. However that same Gabriella was nothing if not resilient. In a 
moment she perked up and came back with another question. “What is 
it, Father. Please tell us. What is it?” 

“From what I have already said can’t you see what it is?” 

“Oh, I know it is something holy or something. But — just what 
is it?” 

“Come, quick! Somebody tell her before she expires of curiosity.” 

No volunteers appearing, Father Casey himself had to do the telling. 
“It is TIME. Your gift was one whole year — and a leap year at that 
— containing 366 days, each day 24 hours, each hour 60 minutes. How 
many minutes would that make?” 

“That would make 527,040.” Stephen Tighe, being in the building 
business, was quick with the figures. 

“There!” cried the priest. “More than half a million minutes of . 
time, for each one of which those souls would have gladly given all the 
gold in the world! And you said you got no gift last year! And with 
reckless prodigality you threw away hundreds and thousands of ‘these 
priceless minutes !” 

“Excuse me, Father” — Richard Ranaghan was trying to get the 
matter clear in his head — “I can see why time is so precious, so tragi- 
cally precious, to the souls in hell. If they were allowed one minute of 
time, they could go to Confession or at least make an act of perfect 
love and contrition and thus escape from their prison of endless despair. 
But I cannot see how one more minute of time here in this world 
would mean so terribly much to the souls in heaven or even to the souls 
in purgatory.” 

“You cannot see it, because you cannot see the infinite value of one 
more degree of eternal glory, which could be gained by the right use 
of one more minute of time. You cannot see it because you cannot see 
how unspeakably regrettable are the stains which keep God’s lovers 
shut out from His blessed vision, and which they could wash away by 
a plenary indulgence, an intense act of love, a perfect Holy Communion, 
in one minute of time. The souls in heaven and in purgatory can see 
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it. That is why they know the worth of those minutes spendthrift 
Gabriella so thoughtlessly squandered.” 

“Before I throw any stones at Gaby, I want to be sure what my own 
house is made of,” Ranaghan told them. “I too received 527,040 of the 
same precious talents entrusted to her, and now I just wonder how 
many of them I invested in a paying proposition.” 

“TI don’t know what the learned lawyer is talking about,” Fanny 
Blessig spoke up, “but if he is trying to tell us he wasted a lot of 
time, I echo, Same here.” 

Like echoes came from all parts of the club room. 

One voice however was missing in the chorus, that of Gabriella 
Flanders. Gabriella was thinking. To the casual observer she appeared 
to speed along life’s highways heedless and unconcerned, but you be 
sure she knew precisely where she was going and always had a good 
look at the road map before she started. Now she was puzzled. “Father 
Casey, what is —tell us— just what is wasting time? Is it wasting 
time to read a novel or to go to a show? Am_I wasting time when I 
dawdle over lunch for an hour instead of lapping it up in six minutes? 
Am I wasting time if I knock off work once in a while when the boss 
isn’t looking, provided I speed up afterwards and finish all he gave 
me to do? Are we all wasting time here sitting around and chewing the 
rag? What is wasting time, anyhow?” 


“Wasting time is putting it to any use except that for which God 
lent it to you.” 


“Lent it!” interrupted Ranaghan. “You mean to say my time is not 
my own!” 

“No more than the one, the two, or the five talents lent to the 
servants in the Gospel were their own. You remember their master came 
back and demanded a strict account of how they had used his talents. 
God will demand a strict account of you as to how you used his time. 
It is God’s time, not yours.” 

“But you haven’t told us what #s wasting time.” Gabriella was not 
going to be thrown off the scent by any lawyer. 

“Where are your ears, Miss Flanders? I said wasting time was 
putting it to any use except that for which God lent it to you.” 

“That doesn’t make it a bit clearer. Why did God lend it to me?” 

“Don’t be asking me simple questions you can answer yourself.” 

Gabriella tackled the problem. “What — did — God — give —me 
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— time — for? To—to— Why, that is the same as asking, What 
does God want me to do with my time? I have time only while I am 
alive in this world. After that, no more time, only eternity. So it is the 
same as asking — why, Father, it is the same as asking, What did 
God make me and put me in this world for?” 

“Exactly. And I do hope you know the answer to that.” 

“God made me to know Him, love Him, and serve Him here in 
this world, therefore He wants me to use my time knowing, loving, and 
serving Him.” 

“Bright child! ! ! Go to the head of the class.” 


Still the little lady was not satisfied. “Listen, Father. We do use 
our time for that. We all say our prayers, go to Mass and Communion, 
listen to your lovely sermons and maybe read a pious book once in a 
while, put our pennies in the collection basket, eat fish on Friday and fast 
during Lent, do our bit to help the poor and cheer up the sick. We 
all do that, and that is knowing, loving, and serving God, isn’t it? But 
we still have oodles of time left over. Can we do what we please with 
it?” 

“You may not do what you please with one minute. You may do 
only what God pleases. He will demand a strict account of what you 
did with every particle of His precious time.” 


“Must we use every, every bit of our time for Him? Can’t we ever 
have one teeny, weeny little moment just for ourselves?” 

“Did God make you and put you in this world for anything else 
except to know, love, and serve Him? Is there anything else in the 
whole wide world worth doing? Anything else deserving even a mo- 
ment’s attention from the noble creature who has been given the power 
and the destiny of knowing, loving, and serving the great God?” 


“N-no, I guess not. But that noble creature has got to eat once in 
a while — and also to pound the typewriter or dig sewers or something 
to get the wherewith to eat,” Gabriella declared. 

“Yes,” the priest agreed— and furthermore that noble creature 
has to rest and sleep and play and chat — ” 

“Then, if we can and must do all these things, how can we spend 
every moment knowing, loving, and serving God?” 

“Because you are — or at least you can be — knowing, loving, and 
serving God even while you are working, eating, sleeping, playing, and 
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doing the hundred other things that are necessary or useful to you as a 
human creature.” 

“You said can be. What conditions are required to change the 
‘can be’ into ‘are’—‘is——‘am’ ?” 

“The first condition is to be always in the state of grace. You can- 
not — no matter how heroic the action you are performing — you can- 
not possibly use one moment of time as your heavenly Father wants 
you to use it unless you are living as His worthy adopted child, living 
by the supernatural life which flows into you from your mystical Head, 
Jesus Christ, and which makes your simplest actions supernatural, in 
a certain sense divine, of universe-wide influence, of eternal value. 
Since He has given you the power to perform actions of such marvellous 
perfection, you can readily see what a criminal waste of time it would 
be to spend even one minute cut off from Christ by mortal sin, like a 
branch cut off from the living vine, like a member cut off from the 
living body. Therefore if you ever cut yourself off from Christ by 
mortal sin or even fear that you have done so, you should immediately 
reunite yourself to Him by a perfect act of love and contrition.” 

“What is the next condition?” 

“The next condition is to give all your actions to God by a good 
intention.” 

“You mean the ‘Morning Offering’ ?” 

“The ‘Morning Offering’ is a formula for making the good inten- 
tion. However you need not use any set formula, enough that you 
always live for God. None the less I strongly counsel you to use a 
formula of some kind, not only in the morning, but frequently through- 
out the day, for example, ‘My God, I give myself and all my actions, 
words, and thoughts to You.’ Any Christian, who is not making some- 
thing else his end instead of God— who is not making pleasure or 
money or passion his end instead of God — is really living for God, even 
though he sometimes neglects to make a formal good intention.” 

“And what is the next condition?” 

“The next and last condition is to be always doing something that 
can be offered to God.” 

“What kind of action can be offered to God? Must it always be a 
virtuous action?” 

“Any action that is good or at least indifferent, innocent. Any 
action that is not bad.” 
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“Then we can offer to God our daily work?” 

“Yes, provided your daily work is not picking pockets or helping a 
crooked lawyer to defraud.” 

“Our meals?” 


“Yes, provided you do not eat to excess.” 
“Our sleep?” 


“Yes, provided you do not continue to lie in bed when you should 
be up.” 

“Even a show, a dance, a novel?” 

“In such things you may easily go to excess, therefore you must 
be cautious. A reasonable and moderate amount of innocent rest, recrea- 
tion, amusement is useful; it helps to keep your body and mind and 
spirit in proper condition for more serious things. It can therefore be 
offered to God, and God will be pleased to accept it. But — mark well — 
it must be innocent and it must be moderate. It is the spice of life; like 
all spice it must be used sparingly or it spoils the solid food.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Gerald Dambach, “it seems to me that Gaby 
Flanders — and incidentally all the rest of us — learned more about her 
New Year gift than she had bargained for.” 

“Let us see whether she really learned anything at all. Gaby.” 

“T learned,” she replied, “ that my New Year gift consists of 527,- 
040 precious minutes, each of which must be used in knowing, loving, 
and serving God — that is, in doing something that is good, or at least 
innocent, with a good intention, in the state of grace.” 


“In these few words you have given us all an infallible recipe for 
a Happy New Year,” said Father Casey. 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
Here are six answers to the question: “Do large families 
mean fewer divorces?”— given by six Chicago judges, repre- 
senting Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths: 
1. A large family usually means less chances of divorce. 








2. Nothing stabilizes a marriage like a large family. 
i 3. I would advise every young married couple to have chil- 
dren. 
4. There is no doubt but what children help keep parents to- 
gether. 
5. A large family exercises a strong restraining influence on 
parents. 


6. Every little youngster born to a couple is an added insur- 


ance that their marriage will never be dissolved in a divorce 
court. 
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—— Three Minute Instruction 


ON IDEALS 


Much has been written on ideals. Some of it is theoretical, 


verbose, impractical. Ideals should play a practical part in a 
person’s progress toward good —towards perfection. They 
should be the goal toward which New Year’s resolutions are 
directed. For all this their meaning needs to be simplified. 





1. An ideal is one’s concept of what is the highest, best, noblest 
degree of any quality proper to and desirable for man. It must, of 
course, have truth; it must be the concept of “something truly proper 
and desirable for men.” A high degree of skill and cunning at thievery 
might be made an ideal by a man— but it would be a false ideal — 
as representing something not proper to nor desirable for man, as he 
has been created by God. 


2. From this it is clear that ideals require knowledge. Without 
study and knowledge of what is good for one, all sorts of false ideals 
will be formed and pursued. He who has never learned by self- 
examination nor been taught the meaning and necessity and high 
value of chastity will not be able to form an ideal of that virtue; he 
may even be led to form the false ideal of unlimited self-indulgence 
in sensuality. 


3. After true ideals have been formed and clarified, they must be 
remembered. It is hard to remember an ideal in the abstract; it is 
difficult to be moved simply by the definition of the highest degree of 
a certain quality. Therefore ideals should be associated with images ; 
with persons; with models and examples. The saints are the em- 
bodiments of ideals; St. Paul, for example, puts flesh and blood on 
the ideals of courage and zeal; St. John the Evangelist on that of 
love of God; St. Mary Magdalen on that of true repentance, etc. 


4. Christ became man, for one of many reasons, to make ideals 
live and appeal in the flesh and blood of His human personality. The 
commandments and counsels are ideals in the abstract; Christ is their 
living image. “Love of enemies” is a Christian ideal; Christ for- 

- giving His enemies on the cross is a personified and therefore power- 
ful ideal. The Mother of Christ is the embodiment of many ideals. 


When true ideals have been formed, associated with images 
and persons and examples, and remembered, it is only left to 
strive and keep on striving to make them exist not only in 
one’s thought but in one’s character arid soul. No discourage- 
ment, nor lapses, nor failures should be allowed to put an end 
to “striving.” Resolving is a form of striving; resolve on the 
ideals you need to strive after this coming year! 
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ETCHINGS FROM LIFE 





IN THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


(The scene is the living room of a home —any home. The char- 
acters are two, a father and his eight year old daughter. The hour is 
evening, the hour for a child’s questions and an adult’s answers, if 
any are possible. The conversation is as follows:) 

Daddy, what is a divorce? 

A divorce, my child, is a separation. 

What is a separation? 

A separation is when two things are pulled apart. 

What two things are pulled apart by a divorce? 

A husband and wife. 

Oh, you mean a father and mother. 

Well, not necessarily. 

Why not necessarily? 

A husband and wife do not always become a mother and father. 

Why don’t they? 

They just don’t. 

But if they don’t become a mother and father why are they a hus- 
band and wife? 

Maybe because they only like each other. 

But I thought you said that when people like each other real much 
God always sends them a little girl or a little boy or maybe both? 

Yes, God usually does, if they let Him. 

But why won’t they let Him? 

Oh, you wouldn’t understand. 

Why wouldn’t I understand? 

Listen carefully and I'll tell you. You wouldn’t understand be- 
cause you are a child and can’t understand big words. 

But I can understand little words. 

But little words won’t do. 

Why won’t little words do? 
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Because little words are truthful. 

Are big words lies, Daddy? 

Sometimes. 

But why do people use big words to tell lies when they could use 
little words and tell the truth? 

Why, why, why? Because the world is topsy turvy, my child. Be- 
cause people have brought down to a fine art the practice of self-de- 
ception. Because there is a respectability in high-sounding words like 
“uninhibited self-emancipation” that is totally lacking in little words 
like sin. Because — because 

Oh, Daddy, you went and used big words. A whole lot of them. 

Yes. God help you, child, may you never learn their meaning. . . . 





D ADDY, why do a husband and wife get pulled apart by a divorce? 
Because they want to. 


But if a husband is a husband, he can’t just not want to be a hus- 
band and not be, can he? 

(Child, child, you have the wisdom of the ns years.) Well, 
no. But he can make believe. 

But who can he make believe to? 

Oh, other people. 

But if other people know he is a husband, he can’t make them 
believe he is not a husband, can he? ; 

No, but he can ask them to make believe that he has made them be- 
lieve that he is not a husband. 

But who wants to make believe about making believe? 

Listen carefully, child, and I'll tell you. Some people are willing 
to make believe that a husband is making believe he is not a husband be- 
cause they are going to ask him later on to make believe that they have 
made believe that they are not husbands, or wives either. 

That’s all mixed up, Daddy. Is everybody playing “make-believe?” 

Lots and lots of people. 

But why do people want to play make-believe all the time? When 
I play “make-believe I’m a queen” and put on my yellow paper crown 
and the long dress mother threw away, she always tells me after a 
while: “Now take them off and be mamma’s good little girl again.” 


Then I have to stop playing make-believe. Don’t people ever have to 
do that? 
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Some day they will. 
(After a pause.) I know, Daddy. . . . They can’t play make-be- 
lieve with God, can they? .. . 
{ 


t 


ADDY, when a husband makes believe he is not a husband any 

more, what does he do with his little girl, if God gave him one? 

Sometimes he takes her with him and sometimes he leaves her with 
his wife who is making believe she is not a wife any more. 

Then if the little girl stays with her mother she hasn’t got any 
father, and if she stays with her father she hasn’t got any mother? 

That’s right. 

But she really has got a mother and father, hasn’t she? 

Yes. 

But the little girl has to make believe too that she hasn’t got a 
mother or hasn’t got a father, doesn’t she? Just like the wife has to 
make believe she hasn’t got a husband and the husband has to make be- 
lieve he hasn’t got a wife? 

Yes. 

Can’t she ever get her mother or her father back again? 

Usually not. But she might get a different one. 

(Scornfully) How can you get a different father if you already 
got one? 

Listen carefully and I'll tell you. If a wife is making believe she 
isn’t a wife any more because she got divorced from her husband, she 
might meet another man who would make believe she made him be- 
lieve she wasn’t a wife. Then he might ask her to let him make believe 
he was her husband. If he made believe he was her husband, then he 
would have to ask the little girl to make believe he was her father. 

My goodness gracious, Daddy, can’t people ever stop playing make 
believe? 

It seems not, when they have started once. 

But if the little girl didn’t want to play make-believe, if she didn’t 
want a make-believe Daddy but a real one, what would she do? 

Oh, it would be just too bad for her. 

Would she be spanked? 

Maybe. 

Then she’d have to play anyway, wouldn’t she? .. . 
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x. nasi 
Yes. 


You won’t ever play make-believe that you aren’t my Daddy, will 
you? 

No, no, child. 

And mamma won’t want to play that awful game either, will she? 

I’m sure she won't. 

And then I won’t have to make believe — or get spanked, will I? 

Never, never, dear heart. 

Daddy. 

Yes? 

I love you, Daddy. 


(The scene closes with the child falling asleep in her father’s arms. ) 








REMEDY FOR WORRY 


The Glasgow Observer provides these “don’ts” as a sure cure 
for those who are inclined to excessive worry: _ 

Do not worry about things that you do not need in your state 
of life. 

Do not worry about storing up luxuries and things that are 
only meant for vanity and display. 

Do not worry about the things that you must have tomorrow 
or next week. 

Do not worry because God takes His own time to send you 
what He sees you need. - 








Do not let the duty of earning your bread in the sweat of x 
your brow ever become such a master and tyrant that you 
neglect the greater needs of your soul. 


Do not seek worldly goods purely for their own sake, still 
less in order that you or your children may make a bigger dis- 
play than somebody else, but seek them only in order that you 
may the better serve God in that reasonable comfort which He 
wishes every one of us to enjoy. 

Do not use means which are forbidden by God in order to 
gain anything. “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own soul?” 

Do not let the worrying habit get a hold of you. This ap- 
plies to the affairs of the soul as well as those of the body. 
Almighty God does not wish anybody to worry. It is an un- 
healthy mental condition and is good neither for soul nor body. 
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THE SPANISH CONFLICT— 
AFTER ST. THOMAS 


Here is a discussion of the Spanish situation — conducted in the exact 
manner in which St. Thomas Aquinas probed the problems of his day. Note 
how eomplete is the method. 








R. J Miller, C.Ss.R. 


QUESTION 

WHETHER AMERICAN CATHOLICS SHOULD FAVOR 
GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES IN THE PRESENT SPANISH 
CONFLICT? 

We proceed thus to the Question:- 

Objection 1. It seems that American Catholics should not favor 
General Franco’s forces in the present Spanish conflict. Because Gen- 
eral Franco is warring upon the legitimate Government of Spain. But 
Catholics boast of always being devout servants of the legitimate govern- 
ment; therefore they should not favor General Franco. 

Obj. 2. General Franco started the war against the legitimate 
government ; therefore he is an unjust aggressor whom Catholics should 
not favor. | 

Obj. 3. A victory by General Franco means for the Church the 
terrors of a Fascist regime in Spain; therefore Catholics should not 
favor him. 

Obj. 4. The Church stands midway between Communism and 
Fascism ; therefore American Catholics should favor neither the Spanish 
Reds nor the Spanish Fascists, i.e., General Franco’s forces. 

Obj. 5. General Franco’s troops have been guilty of horrible atroc- 
ities in this war; therefore Catholics should not favor him. 

Obj. 6. In bombing Madrid, General Franco’s airplanes have killed 
innocent children; therefore American Catholics should not favor him. 

Obj. 7. In Badajoz General Franco’s troops shot about 2,000 Reds 
in cold blood; but Catholics should not favor a party guilty of such an 
outrage. 

Obj. 8. General Franco’s army is made up of turbaned Moors from 
Africa, Mohammedan unbelievers ; therefore American Catholics should 
not support him. 

Obj. 9. General Franco’s forces did not exhaust all peaceful means 
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of settling difficulties before they resorted to war; therefore American 
Catholics should not favor them. 

Obj. 10. Catholics believe that war is always wrong; therefore they 
should not favor General Franco in this war. 


N THE contrary, the Osservatore Romano, semi-official organ of 
O the Vatican, consistently favors General Franco and his forces; 
therefore the American Catholics, with all other Catholics of the world, 
should favor him and his forces. 


I answer that, both as Catholics and as Americans, American Cath- 
olics should favor General Franco’s forces. As Catholics they should 
do so for mathematical, experimental, and historical reasons; as Ameri- 


cans, they should do so for democratic, practical, social, and prudential 
reasons. 


AS CATHOLICS: 


Mathematically, the Spanish situation may. ‘be formulated in part 
as follows: 
Priests, nuns, etc., killed by the Reds... . (at least) 15,000 
Priests, nuns, etc., killed by Franco’s forces.... 0 


Thus the attitude of American Catholics becomes a matter of mathe- 
matics. 


Experimentally, Catholics who know the facts realize what the 
Church has experienced at the hands of the Reds both in Spain and in 
Russia (humorously known in Russia as “religious toleration”), and 
also what Catholics have experienced at the hands of General Franco’s 
forces in Spain; and, considering what an American, Patrick Henry, 
declared: “I have no lamp by which my feet are guided except the 
lamp of experience,” they should favor General Franco’s forces. 

Historically, Catholics have supported war — even wars of agres- 
sion — on forces which threatened civilization and religion in Christian 
Europe from the time of Charles Martel in the 9th century to Sobieski 
in the 17th; but the Red forces in the Spanish conflict threaten (by 
explicit declaration) all existing institutions and religion in the world ; 


therefore Catholics should favor General Franco’s war against the Reds 
in Spain. 
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AS AMERICANS: 

Democratically, Americans should favor the party which represents 
the people; but General Franco’s forces represent the Spanish people, 
whereas the Red forces represent a small group of racketeers in Mos- 
cow; therefore Americans should favor General Franco’s forces. 


Practically, if General Franco does not beat the Reds, the Reds 
will beat General Franco; and, having occupied Spain, will, according 
to their own avowed intentions, seek to spread the blessings of their 
sway to the rest of the world; therefore American Catholics, like all 
Americans (including certain extraordinarily short-sighted newspaper 
editors), out of regard for the safety of democracy and religion in the 
United States, should favor and hope and pray and help, if possible, 
towards the victory of General Franco. 


Socially, an American should favor that party which is calculated 
to do the greatest good for the people; but the party of the Reds in 
Spain is calculated only to put more power into the hands of the 
racketeering minority in Moscow, and provide slavery and starvation for 
the remaining people, as has happened already in Russia; whereas the 
party of General Franco, by his own declarations and by the example 
of the peace and order which reign wherever he has become master of 
the situation, is calculated to do most good for the people; therefore 
American Catholics should favor General Franco. 


Prudentially, if an armed madman should enter the home of any 
American, and, having killed several members of the family, should 
actively threaten to kill all the rest and everyone who would not join 
him in his murderous work, then all the relatives of this American would 
unhesitatingly favor those who should arm themselves and seek to sub- 
due this madman even at the cost of blood and life; but General Franco 
and his forces are seeking to subdue, even at the cost of blood and life, 
the armed madmen who have invaded Spain, opened the jails and armed 
the criminals, and fooled or forced the people into joining in their 


murderous work; therefore American Catholics should favor General 
Franco. 


EPLY to Obj. 1. It should be said that the legitimate govern- 
ment of any democratic country is that chosen by the people; but 
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the alleged government of Spain in July, 1936, was not the government 
chosen by the people in February, 1936. Therefore General Franco 
is not warring upon the legitimate government of Spain. 

Reply Obj. 2. It should be said that not General Franco, but the 
Reds, started the war and that as far back as February, 1936, by their 
planned, open deeds of violence and by their gradual usurping of the 
government ; General Franco’s action only prevented them from finish- 
ing the war. 

Reply Obj. 3. It should be said that the term “Fascism” may mean 
two things, and in neither sense, as Fascism, has it any special “terrors” 
for the Church. If it be taken to mean the present regime in Italy, 
there are no terrors; for the Church is more prosperous and contented 
in Italy today than it has been for seventy-five years: and if it means 
simply anti-Communism (as the Reds use the term throughout the 
world), there are still less terrors for the Church; for the Church her- 
self is opposed to Communism. 

Reply Obj. 4. It should be said that if Communism means the theory 
of abolition of private property by class war, the Church is absolutely 
and unalterably opposed to it; if it means the group of racketeers at 
Moscow with their dream of world empire, then, as the Pope declared 
recently, the Church is the only sure bulwark in the world against 
Communism: in either case, the Church and Communism are at op- 
posite poles, and the assumption is false that the Church stands mid- 
way between Communism and Fascism. 

Rely Obj. 5. It should be said that this charge is frequently made 
but rarely supported by trustworthy evidence, such as the word of reli- 
able American correspondents: it therefore need not be taken seriously, 
unless so supported. 

Reply Obj. 6. It should be said that the death of the innocent is one 
of the evils of war; if war is necessary, it will be unavoidable that some 
innocent people be killed. In this case, however, General Franco has 
taken very unusual steps to safeguard the innocent; has issued special 
warnings and left open an avenue of escape, which indicate his intention 
of reducing the evils of war to a minimum. 

Reply Obj. 7. It should be said that reliable American correspond- 
ents question, or even deny, the whole story of the Badajoz “massacre.” 

Reply Obj. 8. It should be said that unbelieving Moors from Spanish 
territory in Africa, fighting for Spain is no worse than unbelieving 
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Negroes fighting for the United States, or a man with a very German 
name being the leading American war-ace. 

Reply Obj. 9. It should first be stated that before General Franco’s 
forces resorted to war, several hundred churches had been wantonly 
destroyed and many Catholic priests and lay leaders killed; and then 
it should be asked: how many churches should have been burned and 
how many priests and lay leaders killed before peaceful means would 
have been exhausted? 

Reply Obj. 10. It should be said that Catholics do NOT believe 
that war is always wrong, as is evident from the fact that the Church 
has canonized men — and even a woman, St. Joan of Arc — who were 
soldiers by profession. 


-——-GREATEST LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS— 


In the plebescite conducted by the Jesuit Review America, 
the following 31 authors were chosen for niches in the Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors to be preserved at Webster Col- 
lege, Missouri. Book lovers should check the list to see how 
many of these authors they know: 








Hilaire Belloc Johannes Joergensen 
Jacques Maritain Shane Leslie 
Alfred Noyes Abbe Ernest Dimnet 

| Henri Gheon D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Paul Claudel Agnes Repplier * 
Sigrid Undset Msgr. Fulton Sheen 
Christopher Dawson Father James Gillis, C.S.P. 
Father C. C. Martindale, S.J. Father F. X. Talbot, S.J. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith Theodore Maynard 
Giovanni Papini Michael Williams 
Christopher Hollis Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 
Arnold Lunn William Thomas Walsh 
Ronald Knox Helen C. White 
Karl Adam Father Leonard Feeney, S.J. 
Maurice Baring Msgr. Peter Guilday 


Padraic Colum 


Ae am ab 


SIMILE: As consistent as the atheist, who, angered at the 
seeming concessions of some of his fellow-thinkers to old be- 
liefs, exclaimed violently: “As for me, I am an ardent, out- 
and-out atheist, thank God!” 
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THREE BOOKS AND AN ANGEL 





Every man writes at least one book. Every man can decide what book 
**he shall have written’’—without the visit of an angel. 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


AM a practical, hard-headed (if you will), realistic sort of per- 
I son. Not subject in any way to hallucinations and seldom given 
even to dreams. Imagine my surprise, therefore, when, on the evening 
of the 31st of December, as I sat down at my desk to do a little writing 
in my private note-book, I saw an angel standing beside the desk gaz- 
ing intently upon me. 

“Well?” I said, not willing to show any surprise, though I'll admit 
I was a bit taken aback by this unexpected visitation. 

The angel had three books under one arm. Rather large books, 
with good, heavy stiff covers. He laid them on the desk, kept one 
hand on top of them, and said: 

“Good evening. I have here three books. I have been sent to offer 
one of them to you. You may choose one —and the one you choose, 
you shall have written.” 

I was genuinely non-plussed by this strange use of the future per- 
fect tense. I sat turning it over in my mind, trying to make some sense 
out of it. But he went right on. 

“Here is the first book,” he said. “You may examine it.” 


TOOK it from his hand. In very business like type its title was 
I engraved on the cover: “The Book of Success.” I opened it and 
found on the fly-leaf a number of sub-titles, if you could call them 
that : “The Story of Prosperity, or, How A Man Proves That Business 
is Business, Money Is All, The Rich Shall Inherit The Earth, You Can’t 
Get Ahead. If You Are Scrupulous, Religion And Business Don’t Mix.” 
I paged dubiously through the book, and saw that it had recorded the 
meteor-like progress of a man toward affluence, wealth, security, suc- 
cess. The foreclosing of mortgages, the accepting of graft and bribery, 
the secret contracts made to circumvent open contracts, even the dreams 
and unspoken plans of the large business magnate — were all there. It 
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was a fascinating story. . . . I wanted to read on and on. . . . But 
the angel gently took the book from my hand and replaced it with 
another. 

“Here is the second,” he said. 

My eye was immediately attracted by the gorgeous printing on the 
cover of this second book, and I forgot the first. “The Book Of 
Pleasure,” it said, and each letter was surrounded with exquisite decora- 
tions. After feasting my eyes on the sheer artistry of the title, I opened 
the book. Again there were sub-titles: “The Story Of Delight, or, How 
A Man Proves That We Are All Human, Pleasure Can’t Be Wrong 
If It Doesn’t Hurt Anybody, All Desires Must Be Indulged At Regular 
Intervals, Self-Denial Is The Product Of Medieval Superstition, After 
All Morality Is What We Make It.” There was something familiar 
about some of these sub-titles — did I hear them somewhere, or had I 
enunciated them myself? I paged through the book, and though, as 
I have said, I am a hard-headed, realistic sort of person, what I glimpsed 
there made me feel a blush creeping up under my chin and climbing 
my features. Now it was a secret rendezvous, described coldly in de- 
tail; now a half-formed plan in a man’s mind for a little indulgence; 
now a conversation — with every word and inflection, every suggestion 
of evil. . . . I tried to assume nonchalance as I handed the book back, 
and the angel gave me the last of the three. 

“The last one,” he said, laconically. 


S WITH the others, the title was on the outside. Nothing attractive 
A about it however. Just the three words, in plain, homely type 
like you see on a copy-book: “The Book Of Life.” I turned the cover 
and there, sure enough, was the sub-title, but a very simple one: “Of 
Life Everlasting.” I paged through it idly, and there was written down 
the record of prayers, mortifications, kind deeds, sins with their im- 
mediate erasure by repentance, resolves and intentions, of thoughts and 
desires all centered about one single aim — the service of a master whose 
name was Christ. 

The angel took the book from my hand and laid it down on the 
desk with the others, one on each side. 

“Choose now,” he said, “and that which you choose you shall have 
written.” 


There it was again, that crazy future perfect. Again I tried for a 
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moment to make it out — understand its meaning. The angel gave me 
no help at all. And then, as I opened my eyes after a moment’s con- 
centration, I saw that the angel was gone — had vanished, disappeared. 
I was more surprised than I had been when he first loomed up before 
me. I looked at the desk — his books were gone too. 

Then I looked at my note-book and saw that I had written these 
words : 

“What's the use of deceiving myself any longer? There is no 
sense in this gift of life unless it is a prelude to a life that is ever- 
lasting. Tortured by the emptiness and futility of these feverish pleas- 
ures, racked by the mental agonies involved in scheming and planning 
to get ahead, to be rich and affluent, disgusted with the crassness and 
vulgarity of so many of my thoughts and principles —I shall use this 
New Year to learn how to live —to live as a man, a creature and 
child of God, a follower of Christ the Life-Giver—to live by His 
gift of Life Everlasting, whatever the cost may be.” 








LIKE A SCROLL 


Now is a year 
New — unwrit, 
Like a scroll 
For penman fit, 


Giv’n to men 
All and each 

Where thought and wish, 
Deed and speech 


. Great and small 
Penned shall be 
Unto death’s 
Eternity. 


Write, O soul, 
Write it bold — 

Not in black — 
Write in gold! 


—D.F.M. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER 





The second part of the dreamer’s story, quite different from the first. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


AIN was falling with added force as the door closed upon us. 

It screamed and slashed and wailed. It gathered strength upon 

the ground and like phalanxed soldiers charged down the streets and 
across the squares and between the houses, sweeping all it could be- 
fore it, till finally it paused in some declivity or depression in the 
ground to receive recruits and start anew. It seemed as though the 
clouds in the heavens had tipped and let fall from off the edge upon 
the earth a deluge like Niagara. We stood upon the porch and watched. 

“As soon as this clears up a little bit,” I said, “we'll make a dash for 
my car and I'll take you home. And by the way, since we are so well 
acquainted now, I think it would be a splendid idea if we let go our 
names and gave each other a title for future reference. My name is 
Gladwell Jones, through no fault of mine, of course, and I live in a 
palatial residence on the North Side.” I held out my hand. 

“And my name is Gladys St. Alban,” she answered, “and I live on 
the North Side too and it’s nice of you to offer to take me home. I 
could call a cab just as easily, you know. But if you can stand me after 
the tale of woe I just told, I’ll accept your invitation gladly.” She 
sighed, as she took my proffered hand. “Life is funny, isn’t it, with 
all its turns and twists, and ambitions and defeats, and people rushing 
here and there and trying to make off that they’re happy when deep 
down they’re miserable? Gosh! What a mess it is!” 

“Mess is right,” I answered as I pointed the car for home, for 
we had finally run for it in spite of the rain. “Are you telling me 
you have not been in the same place for more than three months in 
ten years?” I drove steadily on, passed her apartment and drew up in 
front of my own house. “I couldn’t let you out so early in the evening,” 
I apologized, “without at least offering you refreshments after your 
strenuous evening. Besides maybe we can help each other in our prob- 
lems. Come, get out, and see the house of Gladwell.” 
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We hurried through the acres of lawn and arrived at the door. I 
was fumbling with the key when we heard a thin cry like that of a 
kitten coming from a place not far distant — in fact from a place almost 
beneath our feet. I struck a match to investigate, and saw a basket 
filled with a bundle of clothes pushed tight against the door. 

“What is it?” asked Gladys. 


“Tell you in a minute,” I answered as I stooped to pick it up. I 
unwrapped the blankets, and of all the things in the world, there lay 
before me a baby, a real, living, breathing baby! “Well, what the 
deuce!” I muttered, and then noticed a slip of white paper falling to 
the floor. “Pick it up, Gladys and bring it in. We’ll see what all this 
means. Sarah! Sarah!” I cried, as soon as I had the lights on in the 
front room, “a drink for two. We’re in a jam and need a bit of 
strength. Hurry!” 


“It’s a queer note,” said Gladys after she had read it. “Listen to 
it. ‘This baby is yours. Give it a chance, a chance such as I never had, 
and you will receive the undying gratitude of a dying mother. Do 
not seek me out or try to find me, for you never will. Only take care of 
my darling boy.’” She put the paper on the table. “Gladwell, my, 
boy, if you haven’t done your good deed yet today, here’s your chance. 
But isn’t it a shame,” as she took the baby in her arms, “isn’t it a shame 
that the little thing should be without a mother — alone in the world. 
Oh, we'll have to do something — you’ll have to do something, Glad- 
well.” 

“Yes, I know. But what? I can’t go out tonight to find an or- 
phanage, and I don’t want to take it to the police. So where am I?” 


“Keep it yourself tonight. Sarah, or whoever it was, can fix up a 
place, can put it in your own bed — you can sleep on the floor — you 
can, Sarah, can’t you?” she continued eagerly as Sarah appeared with 
the refreshments. It was evident that the housekeeper had heard every- 
thing that had transpired. 


“Well, I guess I can, seeing as how I took care of at least a dozen 
others just as small and just as helpless in my life. Here, give it to 
me,” she demanded. “It’s the modern times. Girls don’t even know 
how to hold babies anymore. Give it to me. The idea,” she went on 
addressing the baby but pointing her remarks at me, “the idea of 


wanting to take you to the police — such a sweet little thing. Isn’t he 
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the cruel one, though! Take you to the police with rain and chill enough 
to catch your death of cold. The idea!” 

“Now, Sarah,” I said, “you know I wouldn’t do that. Take it away 
and find a bed for it. Do whatever is necessary.” She nodded curtly 
and disappeared. We sat down to sip our drinks and see what could be 
done. 

“Gladwell,” said Gladys, “you’re a dear. And to prove it, I’m go- 
ing to come over tomorrow, and we'll drive around and find a nice 
place where you can put the baby, and my services won’t cost you a 
cent. I have to do my good deed too. So don’t worry, I won’t desert 
you in this horrible crisis.” 


“That’s good of you.” 


“Good is no word for it. But now I must be going. It’s late and 
all little girls should be in bed even though they are actresses, or better, 
ex-actresses.”” She found her hat, and I drove her home, a scant four 
blocks away. Our major problems were forgotten in the new one that 
had arisen. 


AVE you ever tried to find a place to put a baby? If you inten 
H not, you have missed an adventure worthy of Columbus. Of 
course, I mean, if you are finicky, and turned aside from your purpose 
by trifling whims and fancies. Gladys and I could have washed our 
hands of the whole affair by stopping at the first orphanage we came to 
and saying. “Here, take it. It’s not ours. You can have it for nothing.” 
For all that, we could have found a nice cradle for it on discarded let- 
tuce leaves and cabbage plants in alley ash cans. Or we could have 
dropped it on another door step as it was dropped on mine. But this 
procedure didn’t appeal to us. We were too sensitive, perhaps too 
conscientious. And so we set aside each afternoon to make the rounds, 
Gladys holding the baby as nice as you could want and I holding down 
the wheel and making for the day’s destination. 

One orphanage after another was visited and one after the other 
was turned down. In some of them, it was a matter of business, — so 
much down, so much a week, like buying a diamond or a fur coat 
when the merchant was not quite sure he would get his stipend. In 
righteous indignation we left such institutions in a hurry. 


“You'd think our baby was a side of beef,” said Gladys, “or a 
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leg of mutton to be put away in cold storage and paid for promptly or 
confiscated. None of that for us.” 

“You're right,” I agreed, “as right as sunshine, which you are. 
Where now?” And we would sally forth again. Other places were re- 
fused because the matron did not appeal to us. She would be tall and 
stringy or young and flighty. Or the buildings would be old and 
potential fire traps. Or the institution was run by the State or County 
or City and would tolerate no religion, not even the sign of the Cross. 
Or the orphanage was already filled. Or the baby was refused unless we 
told its history, which we didn’t know. And so it went day after day, 
and week after week; and each evening when we returned home, the 
baby was still with us. Gladys would help Sarah put it to bed, in the 
room which I had had done over in the latest nursery style, and then 
we would have a drink to discuss the adventures of the day and the 
plans for the morrow before I would drive her to her apartment. As 
I returned home from these evening drives, my mind would keep re- 
verting to the fact that Gladys was indeed a wonderful girl. The stage 
had not spoiled her, that was sure. Lucky the boy who would get her. 
And then I would remember that she was to be a nun. Well, lucky 
the convent then, for I don’t suppose a dash of beauty is without its 
uses even in a convent. If only things had been different! Everytime 
we took the baby out we would hear whispers right and left, “Isn’t 
that a grand couple, though; and what a fine baby.” Yes, too bad that 
things were not different. Well, we had our lives to lead, as they were 
cut out for us, and I suppose nothing could be done about it. 


HIS went on for three delightful weeks. And then came the 

call from the priest that he had come to a decision in our cases. 
Again we sat in the battered chairs around the ugly table as we had 
done before, and again we saw the Father puff and pant into the room. 
It did not take him long to tell his news. 

“I’m sorry, my dears,” he said, “but neither of you belongs in 
the convent. You have no vocations, that is clear. And you might just 
as well put the idea from your minds.” We talked long into the night, 
arguing and pleading, though I must confess with not too much con- 
viction, at least as far as I was concerned. From my short acquaint- 
ance with the priest, I realized that the work he did had little appeal for 
me. “As for you,” he said turning to me, “keep your money, and use 
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it to fight Communism instead of allowing it to go where it could pro- 
mote it.” And as for you,” turning to Gladys with a smile, “don’t go 
back on the stage simply because you have no vocation in the convent. 
You’ve done enough of that. Look up a nice young man and make a 
home for him, and raise a family. Your vocation is marriage.” And 
that was that. 


As we drove home, not a word was spoken till I stopped the car 
in front of Gladys’ apartment. 

“Gladys,” I said haltingly, as though I had never asked this ques- 
tion before, “what'll I do with the baby?” 

“Keep it tonight, Gladwell, she answered as though she had never 
made that answer before, “and tomorrow we'll find an orphanage for 
it.” 

The moon was high overhead, bright and full, and we paused to 
look at it and let it have its way with us. 

“Gladys,” I said again. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Do you like the baby ?” 

“Do I like it? Such a silly question. You know I’m crazy about it.” 

Another pause. Another dose of the tonic of the moon. 

“Gladys,” I said a third time. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Did you hear what the priest said?” 

“T heard him say a lot of things.” 

“TI mean — that you should find a husband and make a home for 
him ?” 

“That’s right. He did say that, didn’t he?” 

And still another pause. The smiling moon was ready for his final 
dose. I took it; and no sooner had swallowed than I shouted out. 

“Confound it, Gladys, how can you sit there and give such col- 
lected answers when you know I’m crazy about you! I’ll show you!” 
I kissed her soundly. And then a funny thing happened, a wonderful 
thing, a glorious thing. She threw her arms around my neck, and kissed 
me just as soundly in return, not once but twice. 

“You great big lumbering boob,” she cried when she had caught 
her breath, “that’s the one thing I’ve been waiting for from the moment 
we left the priesthouse. For a week now I knew I'd never be a nun, 
not only on account of you but because I realized I had no vocation.” 
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She kissed me again, not once but twice. “And yet you hesitated. Why 
you incompetent, incomparable, doddering dolt! Will we make a home 
for our baby? The best that any baby ever had. And maybe someday 
he can take your place and be a priest in your stead.” 
We were married just one month later by the priest of the pulpit. 
At last! I had found my vocation. My future was taken care of. 
THE END 








ON WALKING 


There are seventeen ways of walking, reports the American 
Medical Association magazine, Hygeia, and sixteen of them are 
amusing —to onlookers. They are catalogued as follows: 

“The Waddle,” in which the walk is taken with the toes 
turned out. 

“The Jumping Jack,” a hop, skip and jump caused by over- 
worked knee muscles. 

“The Shoulder Sling,” in which one foot turns out and twists 
the body. 

“The Hip Switch,” found in persons wha ‘have learned to 
prevent their toes from turning out without correcting the 
accompanying hip motion. 

“The Caress,” in which the walk is taken hesitatingly, usually 
in low-heeled shoes. 

“The Mince,” in which the toe comes down first instead of 
the heel. 


“The Bounce,” which raises the walker high on his toes with 








each step. 
“The Pound,” in which the walker whacks his heels for | 
x emphasis. 

“The Heel,” common even in nice people. Same as “The 
Pound,” without the accent. 

“The Rocking Chair,” which rocks the walker back and forth 
with each step. : 

“The Peer,” in which the head precedes the body. 

“The Elevated Shoulder,” just what it says. 

“The Kangaroo,” with ‘the upper part of the body thrown 
forward, putting the walker always in position for a spanking. 

“The Settle,” resorted to by the tall person who would rather 
not be conspicuous about it. 

“The Roller Skate,” in which the arms are held close to the 
sides and steps are short and mincing. 

“The Dead Man’s Walk,” in which the upper part of the 
body, including the arms, is lifeless, and the feet shuffle along 
blindly. 

The right way to walk, No. 17, is to keep the shoulders and 
pelvic girdle in line and hold the head back slightly. 
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HIDDEN WITH CHRIST 





This is the third article of Father Cullen’s series on the Redemptoris- 
tine nuns. St. Alphonsus enters the story of the new foundation. 





W. T. Cullen, C.Ss.R. 


HE story of a religious order is like the story of the Church, 
g yerm in turn is like the story of the world, characterized and 
enhanced by great events, modified and embellished by great movements 
and greater personalities. 

In the Redemptoristine Order, the first characters to present an im- 
portant role are those of the saintly Falcoja and the mystic Mary 
Celeste. In the plan of Providence, they set a stage, as it were, they 
created a possibility by working out the individual destiny assigned 
them. But it was not theirs to complete the work. Indeed, it was not 
given them to make a substantial beginning, for the story thus far, in- 
clusive of their part also, is but a prelude to Redemptoristine history 
properly ushered in with that brilliant figure of the eighteenth century 
Church — Saint Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori. 

In the years that our Divine Lord was working wonders of His love 
in the little convent at Scala, a young cleric of Naples — the same Don 
Alfonso — had grown to be a person of much interest. A man filled 
with the gifts of the spirit, he was a scholar well endowed, a nobleman 
and the son of a captain in the royal galleys. Not long previously he 
had been one of the foremost lawyers of the city, now he was but a 
student again, passing through the streets of the town in his black habit, 
visiting the hospitals, reading his theology like the most humble of his 
mates. Even as a deacon he had been allowed to preach, but after 
ordination in the December of 1726, he began a missioner’s career in 
earnest. 

He drew souls to him from all sides for in this belated vocation they 
seemed to sense the spirit of God working in their midst, and this should 
have been truly refreshing in a day when both spirit and letter had been 
neglected to a sorry degree. And the Lord led him on higher and higher 


till finally his true vocation was at hand and events opened out before 
him to point the way. 
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N THE summer of 1730, being a priest four years and tireless, he 
I stood badly in need of rest and recreation. The country about San 
Nicola east of Amalfi seemed most inviting and there, by special provi- 
dence, he met the vicar-general of the diocese, Canon Criscuolo, which 
good man persuaded Don Alfonso and his companions to turn down 
into the pilgrimage place of Santa Maria dei Monti near Scala, telling 
them it would be ideal for a vacation resort and, as an added motive, 
they should do much for the poor abandoned shepherds of those parts. 
That sufficed for Alphonsus. He journeyed with his company into these 
Scalanese hills, the first time in his life he would behold his Manresa — 
the place that was to know his heaven-sent joys of the coming years, 
and his bitter sorrows. 


Here he met souls the most derelict of all he had known, men and 
women without a particle of instruction in matters of faith, and this 
but a few miles from Naples teeming with priests and religious. He 
saw the crying need for an order devoted to such as these, instructing, 
catechising, preaching, but the idea of founding this work did not yet 
enter his mind, although if someone had led on he might gladly have 
followed. 


During this summer he preached at the Cathedral in Scala and was 
invited, of course, to the convent for a sermon in the nuns’ chapel, and 
finally nothing would do but he must return in the fall to hold their 
retreat ; and this, we might say, was the turning-ponit in the beginnings 
of the Redemptoristine Order. 

For Alphonsus had known for quite some time of the past strange 
events at Scala — the visions to Mary Celeste, the revelations, and the 
ensuing difficulties ; Bishop Gueriero had told him, and the vicar-general 
Criscuolo, and possibly Father Falcoja, and now he was on the scene 
himself and he resolved to obtain a first hand evidence. Perhaps some- 
thing decisive was intimated in regard to these mystical happenings, but 
at any rate he went about it by having a talk with each nun individually, 
and they in their turn came in, regarding him as a man of God, to dis- 
cuss their views of the whole matter with utmost freedom. 

At the end of his inquiry he could not but pronounce in favour of 
the revelations and the rejected rule of Mary Celeste, and, moreover, 
weighing his decision before God and his conscience, he told the nuns 
that in this they must be prepared to submit to the Divine Will — which 
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meant acceptance of this rule and no further opposition. Queerly 
enough, his word was sufficient, for if a saint recognized the hand of 
God in these things there was nothing more to offer, and when Alphon- 
sus assembled the community to give his opinion the late difficulties 
were not even mentioned. The former superioress, Mother Mary 
Joseph, and her faction showed themselves in agreement; Father 
Falcoja, now a bishop in Castellamare and bound no longer by superiors’ 
restrictions, sent word on hearing the news that he should lend all pos- 
sible aid to the proposed change; and Bishop Gueriero of Scala gladly 
deferred to Alphonsus’ judgment. 

So things were set in readiness and the nuns invited Bishop Falcoja 
for chapter on the vigil of the Ascension where all who could vote con- 
sented to follow the new observance; and thus the rule of the Most Holy 
Redeemer went into effect the next day, the feast of the Ascension, 
May 3rd, 1731, six years after the first apparitions to Mary Celeste; 
and thus did Alphonsus by his counsel and direction inaugurate the 
Redemptoristine Order. 


HE Sisters set to work on their new habits, and Mother Mary 

Angela, now superioress, with her subjects put aside the black 
habit of the Visitation, Aug. 6th, 1731, the feast of the Transfiguration, 
to clothe herself in the red and blue livery of the Holy Redeemer, and 
on this day, too, or soon afterwards the convent changed its name from 
Immaculate Conception to the Most Holy Saviour. 

But the spirit remained the same or, if anything, it became more 
fervent and, of course, before the nuns could put the new rule to prac- 
tice in its entirety it had to be discussed and well interpreted, in which 
work of adjustment and revision and formation Saint Alphonsus was 
foremost. , 

However, as far as publicity was concerned, both Alphonsus and 
Mary Celeste kept themselves in the background in all these matters, 
and even in later years Saint Alphonsus gives much credit to Bishop 
Falcoja — overmuch perhaps — for his part as protector in those early 
days; in fact, one might believe, mistakenly, on perusal of the saint’s 
letters that it was the good bishop and not himself who from the begin- 
ning was really the guiding spirit and factor. 

Of course, there were reasons at the start for making Falcoja’s posi- 
tion qvite prominent. First of all, though the rule had come to Mary 
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Celeste from Our Lord Himself, neither the nuns nor their directors 
cared to publish this matter far and wide for fear of exciting either sus- 
picion or incredulity or possibly ridicule, and because Monsignor Falcoja 
as bishop was influential they could make more progress in the matter of 
approbation or favour under his patronage than otherwise. Again, both 
Alphonsus and Mary Celeste were saints, and the saints do not covet 
either honours or distinction, and as long as the work went on for God’s 
glory Saint Alphonsus did not insist on his own position as moderator 
or founder, which in reality he was. So they were content to shelter 
themselves behind Bishop Falcoja’s kindly protection, and he, being an 
old man and rather well pleased with his share in the work of institu- 
tion — such as it had been — did not at all take amiss the titles of father 
and founder with which Saint Alphonsus complimented him at times. 
But the nuns and Fathers knew very well that under God and through 
the inspiration given Mary Celeste, it was Alphonsus himself and no 
other who could lay rightful claim to these prerogatives did he so choose. 


On the third of October the Saviour came again to Mary Celeste, 
this time accompanied by Saint Francis of Assisi at His right and 
Alphonsus on His left, and pointing to the latter He pronounced the 
words: “This soul I have chosen to head My institute; he shall be the 
first superior in the order of men to be founded.” 


When this news was carried to Alphonsus, after the Lord had gone 
and he was alone with the penitent in the confessional, there was a great 
deal of difficulty. At first the saint thought the vision imaginary — he 
could not believe himself worthy of such a trust; and then he needs 

nust probe and question and examine and discuss, and finally after long 
prayer and consideration and, above all, the advice of his confessor he 
consented to act upon this new revelation as coming from God. 

It was the work of redemption to which he was called, the kind he 
had thought of in his first sojourn at Scala, and he set to his task with 
courage for it meant difficulties in plenty. He gathered about him a 
number of priests and lay companions, and the 9th of November, 1732, 
they came together in the poor guest house of the Sisters at Scala to 
pledge themselves to this mission of salvation, and since this day, the 
dedication feast of the Lateran Basilica, was devoted to the Holy 


Saviour, the little company assumed the title: Institute of the Most 
Holy Saviour. 
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O CAME a new plant in the garden of the Church from the double 
S branch whereof the fruit of Life has been dispensed in vigorous 
abundance year upon year; a pious writer who compares various re- 
ligious orders with various features of the Church itself, remarking, 
for example, that the Carthusians show forth the stability of the Church, 
while the Franciscans are like to her in breadth and fertility, and the 
Jesuits in universality, such a one might say that the Redemptorists 
follow her general life as it is throughout the ages, harassed and per- 
secuted at the beginning, small but developing in God’s own time accord- 
ing to His plans until spread through the earth, carrying the Gospel to 
uttermost climes and fulfilling everywhere the Lord’s apostolate. 

And the Lord set His seal upon the work at the very outset, for in 
the chapel at Scala the sacred Host began to reveal the instruments of 
Our Saviour’s sufferings, the cross on Calvary, the nails of the Passion, 
floating clouds, and numerous mystical signs; it was a warning, per- 
haps, of immediate sorrow in store, but it gave the institute an emblem, 
and the Sisters and Fathers who saw these things felt that henceforth 
through the cross were they to be inspired and consoled, and in the 
cross should be their portion and their glory. 


me km aah 


THE TEST: If you obey God, there will come a moment 
when the voice of man, with all its holiest natural authority, 
will be raised against you. The friend and the wise advisor, 
the brother and the sister, the father and the master — the en- 
tire voice of your prudent and keen-sighted acquaintance, the 
entire weight of the scornful stupidity of the vulgar world — 
for once they will be against you; all at once you will have to 
obey God rather than man. The human race, with all its wis- 
dom and love, all its indignation and folly, on one side; God 
alone on the other; you have to choose. — Ruskin. 

Am ke =a 

The Soul: “I would be saved.” 
Christ: “And I would save. Amen.” 
The Soul: “I would be loosed.” 
Christ: “And I would loose. Amen. 
The Soul: “I would eat.” 
Christ: “And I would be eaten. Amen.” 
The Soul: “I would hear.” 
Christ: “And I would be heard. Amen.” 
The Soul: “I would be born.” 
Christ: “And I would bear. Amen.” 

— Apocrypha Anecdota. 
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A SPANISH LETTER 


It’s an old Spanish custom — martyrdom — ever since the first Roman 


Persecutions; and martyrdom implies living faith, ardent charity, and un- 
shaken confidence. 








M. S. Bringazi, C.Ss.R. 


HE LETTER printed here was originally published in La 
Esperanza, November 1, 1936. La Esperanza is a Spanish 
Catholic weekly edited by the Claretian Fathers in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In the letter as printed here, the sections in italics indicate 
explanatory notes which were added by the American Editor for the 
benefit of readers who were probably not acquainted with the places 
or persons whom he decribes and who are mentioned in the course of 
the letter. For the sake of convenience, I have preferred to insert these 
notes into the body of the letter, distinguishing them from the original 
text by the use of italics. ; 

My first impulse when asked to prepare this letter for THE 
LiGuoRIAN, was to preface it with a number of remarks and comments; 
but even before sitting down to begin the translation, I decided to let 
the letter speak for itself. Beyond including the notes mentioned above, 
nothing has been added, no essential change has been made in the text. 


“LOS MARTIRES CLARETIANOS” (The Claretian Martyrs) 


“Thanks to a special Providence of God and the protection of the 
Virgin Mother we are still alive. Despite adverse circumstances, nothing 
has made us move from our Convent of Santo Domingo. 

“You have some unconnected reports of the most important events, 
of course, not to refer to the choicest details which would make my letter 
interminable. 

“Since February, as you know, following close on the elections, the 
horizon of Spain has been darkened by sinister clouds, each day more 
dark and threatening, which presaged the infallible coming of some 
great catastrophe. We lived in an atmosphere that was very obscure 
and constantly growing worse. 

“In the month of April, if I recall correctly, we were about to see 
this house of peace converted into a heap of ruins. Hundreds of Reds 
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from neighboring towns had come here to unite with those of this 
place in order to burn the convent, which, to their delight, we had not 
left. At length, one of the municipal authorities dissuaded them and 
made them see that they gained nothing by destroying the house and 
killing some defenseless Religious. Once we learned here that in the 
capital of this Province, in Logrono, they were already burning the 
churches and convents; we made our preparations to flee to another 
small village of about 50 inhabitants. Finally nothing, nothing at all 
happened, after such rash intentions. The Communists hoped to expel 
us from here in the revolution which they planned to begin at the end 
of July, and not to leave a single priest alive. But . . . the military in- 
surrection came a few days before that of the Communists; they had 
prepared theirs for July 28; and it was so well planned and secret, that 
in one day by simultaneous action they would have become masters of 
all Spain. And, it is certain, that first of all no Archbishop, none of the 
Bishops, Parish-priests, or Religious were to remain in Spain. 


6c HIS Province of Logrono was one of the principal centers of 

4 Marxist movement, and the chief one by reason of the 
armament and kind of armament they had had in it. Here in this 
city of about 4,000 inhabitants, great preparations were made to kill 
us, the Religious of the Convent of San Francisco. Some were to be 
shot at once, some to be beheaded by an enormous guillotine they already 
had in position, some were to be hanged in a beautiful avenue of trees 
in the city. The ropes, well soaked in tallow, were ready, the axes 
were sharpened. . . . Others, finally, — and this was horrible — were 
to receive injections of rabies, insanity, syphilis, etc. They had electric 
machines and a thousand other things. 

“But the uprising of General Francisco Franco in Morocco reacted 
strongly in all the Provinces of the North. Nevertheless, everything 
was at the point of being lost. General Franco and General Mola saw 
their cause lost . . . but God and the Virgin of the Pillar (Note: 
Our Lady of Saragossa) were guarding their Spain. Here, as in many 
other places, our salvation was a matter of hours. The Rightists were 
without arms, everything was in the hands of the Leftists. The one 
here who alone, after God, saved us, was the Commander of the Civil 
Guard, who was no friend of popular revolts; otherwise we would 
already be seeing Divine Essence. . . . If the Rightists had delayed 
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about five hours, no more, we woud have perished inevitably; it was a 
question of half a day on the part of the insurrectionists. 

“You know the other most important facts about our poor houses 
in Spain. The Province which has suffered the most is that of Catalonia, 
next the Province of Bética, and lastly this Provirice. (Note: Province 
of Castile.) All depended on the sections in which the Rightists ad- 
vanced upon the Communists and overcame them. 


66 ONCERNING our Convent of Cervera, we know the follow- 

C ing: at present it serves as a prison of the Catalonian Reds. 
(Cervera was one of the oldest and probably the most numerous com- 
munity of the Claretian Congregation. A short time before the events 
narrated here there were in Cervera 31 priests, 35 lay-brothers, 65 
students of theology, and 56 students in the postulate.) The famous 
Father José perished together with 15 students. (Father José Manuel, 
renowned humanist and eminent Latinist, director of the “Palaestra 


Latina,’ and member of various French and. Spanish Academies.) 


The community was driven out and its members scattered over the fields, 
disguised as shepherds and woodcutters; but the Reds followed them 
one by one, demanded of them certain documents which they had not 
been able to secure, and those who did not have them (but no one did) 
were, it is supposed, shot to death. The same thing happened to the 
philosophers. It seems that the greater part of them were shot. You 
will have been already informed of what took place at Barbastro where 
the whole community perished. The account which the Diario de 
Navarra carried, is very beautiful. While they were in prison they en- 
couraged themselves to suffer martyrdom by reading the lives of the 
first Christian martyrs. There were about 40; the majority were close 
to ordination. It is related that when they were led out to be shot, a little 
boy asked to be martyred with them and the fiendish Reds complied 
with his wish. In Vich they killed the Father Master and the novices 
(Youths from 15 to 18 years of age.) ; they destroyed all our property : 
house, church; only the body of our Blessed Founder was saved before- 
hand. 

In Sallent they killed the whole community. In Barcelona they 
burned our house and the Convent of Grace, and, as it seems, shot 
the greater part of the brethren there. (This house was founded in 1860. 
In it resided about 33 priests of whom almost all were professors, and 
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10 laybrothers.) The provincial council lived there. There, too, was 
to be found Father Ramos (Professor in Rome), who escaped amid 
many grave risks from the very place of execution. He has travelled 
over this whole Province. He remained here only one night. He re- 
counted to us the shooting of the famous Father Puigdesens (Philoso- 
pher, well known in Germany and Belgium, and the author of several 
works). It appears that Father Aramendia, the learned mysticist, also 
died. (July.) The whole community of Zarra perished, except Father 
Peinador, who escaped through his sagacity and foresight, and the 
Father Superior — we don’t know how. All the rest are dead. Two of 
the Fathers were dragged alive through the whole city. They shot 
our fellow-student Sr. Jestis Gomez (despite his being a Colombian). 
Some thirty postulants who were fleeing from Sigtienza, were robbed 
and killed, first of all the Prefect (Boys from 11 to 15 years of age; 
there were about 50) ; the younger ones were taken prisoners to Guada- 
lajara. Of our famous Father Postius (An eminent canonist, having a 
very wide knowledge of all the university branches, recognized in Spain 
for his works in defense of the clergy; one of the captures that must 
have rejoiced the Communists, and the greatest loss which the Con- 
gregation could have sustained), we know that he was taken prisoner in 
Madrid along with our Provincial Father Usero. Father Leocadio 
Lorenzo was killed in a horrible manner, and also some others. (IIlus- 
trious writer and defender of the Catholic Press in Spain who for more 
than thirty years clearly foresaw the present situation and worked 
most by his pen to withstand the advance of impiety; ever since the 
beginning of the Republic a price had been set upon his head.) During 
these weeks they have killed more than 550 persons in Madrid, in three 
batches every day. We have not learned where the revolution caught 
the learned Father David Garcia; it seems that he was in Santander 
where they have killed hundreds of religious. (Though he was very 
young, being only 35 years old, he was considered one of the most 
talented metaphysicians and was a scholar in the fullest extent of the 
word; he seemed to be endowed with a talent that was almost intuitive.) 
Hitherto in the country of the Basques they have respected life, but we 
do not know if they will continue to do so until the fall of Bilbao. 
(Reports, now already common knowledge, show that the same methods 
of extermination were employed in Bilbao as in other places controlled 
by the Reds.) Although Father Preciado, our Provincial Procurator, 
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was left for dead, he regained consciousness and is now recovering in a 
hospital. All the postulants except one from here and Aranda have 
been jailed. The Communists are like demons; their plan was to leave 
in Spain only ten million Marxist inhabitants ; the remaining fifteen mil- 
lion were to be annihilated without compassion. 

“Tt seems that Very Reverend Father General has determined to 
transfer all Americans living in Spain to Rome.” 





SCIENCE OF SANCTITY 


Father William Doyle, besides living a saintly life, had a 
gift for aphorisms. Here are some in which he packs a great 
part of the science of sanctity: 

The love of Jesus makes the impossible easy and sweet. 

Look upon nothing as too small to offer to Jesus. 

No service is so hard as the half-and-half. Don’t be a saint 
by halves, but give God all He asks and always. 

I am convinced from a pretty big experience that sanctity is 
only won by repeated failures. : 

A dry act of love is a real act of love, since it is all for 
Jesus and nothing for self. 

Prayer is easy; works of zeal attractive; but going against 
self, till grace and perseverance give facility, is cruel work, a 
hard battle. 

Press on bravely and don’t mind the scratches even when 
they come from human nails. 

The truest title to address our Divine Lord by is “Poor 
Jesus.” He is rich in all things except the one He really cares 
about — the love of loving hearts. 

We must be intellectually pious; that is, our piety should 
rest on the bed-rock of principle, and not on mood, on senti- 
ment, on spiritual consolation. 

Keep smiling: it is-the very best remedy for gloom. The 
devil loves nothing better than a gloomy soul; it is his play- 
thing. 

Try to take the days one by one as they come to you. The 
hard things of yesterday are past, and you are not asked to 
bear what tomorrow may have in store; so that the cross is 
really light when you take it bit by bit. 











we je ww 


Every man is three men: 
John as he is known to himself, 
John as he is known to his friends, 
John as he is known to God. 

—O. W. Holmes. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Mttter, C.Ss.R. 


Now since order, as St. Thomas so well explains, is unity arising from an apt 

arrangement of variety, true social order means that a society must have some 

firm bond combining all its various members into unity. Now such a 

—" bond of unity exists; on the one hand, for each “order,” consisting in 

society the kind of goods produced or services rendered by the joint efforts 

of its employers and employees; and on the other, for the “orders” 

taken as a whole, consisting in that common good for which each of them should 
do its part, and toward which all should work in friendly harmony. 

It therefore is not hard to see that in these corporate groups, the common in- 

“Orders” terests of the entire “order” hold the foremost place, while the in- 


unite terest of furthering the contribution of each business or profession 
their to the country’s common good is the most urgent and impressive of 
members aj]. But then in cases— as they may occur —where the particular 


concerns of either employers or employees need special care or safeguards, the 
group concerned can hold its own deliberations and make decisions as required by 
the case. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE “FORTIETH YEAR” 

Showing how the “orders” “unite society in general,” what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, gives St. Thomas Aquinas’ idea of order in general; 
secondly, applies this to societies, showing that to have “true and real social order,” 
there must be “some firm bond” uniting the members; thirdly, shows how the 
“orders” can unite employers and employee by “some firm bond.” 

What is noteworthy about St. Thomas’ idea of order im general? 

Three things: first, that “order in general” here means order anywhere, or in 
anything — in a heap of stones, a flower, a building, or a society; secondly, that 
St. Thomas does not give this definition or description (“unity arising from the 
apt arrangement of variety”) explicitly, but only implicitly, in the places cited in 
a footnote to the Latin— “Summa contra Gentiles,” Book 3, Chapter 71, and 
“Summa Theologica,” Part 1, Question 65, Article 2, in the body of the article; 
and thirdly, that the Pope’s describing of the “orders” by an appeal to St. Thomas’ 
idea of order in general is another reason for calling them “orders”; in fact, it 
seems to be the reason why the Pope calls them “ordines” in Latin. 

What is the meaning here of “true and real social order?” 

“Social order” here means not “the existing system of public institutions, 
animated by a certain moral spirit,” as it meant at the beginning of this Part Five 
of the Encyclical, but simply order, the absence of anarchy — unity arising from 
a proper relation of various members in any society, whether it be a natural 
society like matrimony and cities and towns and villages, —or a free society, like 
organized baseball. 

What is meant here by “some firm bond?” 

“Some firm bond” in a society, as it is taken here, implies three things: first, 
a common interest for which all the members of the society are working ; secondly, 
common laws, rules, or regulations by which all are helped to work for this com- 
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mon interest; and thirdly, definite authority, by which the laws are made, admin- 
istered, and applied. Thus in a city, which is a kind of society, there can be no 
“true and real social order” unless all are working for the common good, the 
common interests of all the citizens; unless there are some city ordinances to 
guide them towards the common good; and unless there is authority to make the 
proper ordinances and watch over their observance. 


Jr 66 


Showing how the “orders” “can unite employers and employees by some com- 
mon bond,” what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, points out the “common interests” around which societies — 
or “orders’—of employers and employees can be formed, namely, the “goods 
produced or services rendered: “secondly, points out the common interest which 
can serve to unite all the “orders” in society at large, namely, the common good, 
or that part of it to which the “orders” contribute; and thirdly, states that the 
unity of the “orders” is proportionate to the way employers and empioyees work 
ior the common interests. 

Pointing out the common interests around which the “orders” may be formed, 
what does Pius XI do? 

He indicates the two possible ways in which the “orders” may be constituted ; 
or better, perhaps, indicates the one way which seems preferable. 

What is the first of these two ways? 

it consists in forming the different “orders” on a basis of the different kinds 
of goods produced; that is, for instance, all the employers and employees who con- 
tribute to the production of farm products are grouped in the agricultural “order” ; 
all engaged in mining, no matter what their trade, in the mining “order”; all en- 
gaged in manufacture, no matter what their trade, in the manufacturing “order” ; 
ail engaged in rendering medical services — chemists, pharmacists, nurses, doctors 
— in the medical “order,” etc. This is the system used in forming the “orders” in 
lialy; and it is also the idea underlying the formation of the “industrial unions” 
in the United States at the present time—i.e., unions which group all the work- 
ingmen, for instance, in the steel industry, in one union of the Steel Workers — 
no matter what may be their different trades. 

What is the second way? 

It consists in forming the “orders” according to the different kinds of work 
done, or “services rendered”: it is the same as the idea behind the “craft unions” 
in the United States, which group workingmen not according to the industrial 
product towards which they contribute, but according to the trade which they 
exercise — carpenters, plumbers, steam-fitters, etc. 

Does the Pope favor either of these ways? 

It depends on how his language is interpreted; but it seems preferable to say 
that he favors the first way — group the “orders” on an industrial, or productive 
basis. For although his phrase “goods produced or services rendered” may be 
taken as meaning the two possible ways—one according to the nature of the 
product, the other according to the nature of the work — still it seems better to 
say that he is speaking only of a division according to the nature of the product, 
and indicating the manual professions when he says “goods produced,” and the 
liberal professions — teaching, medicine, law, etc.,— when he says “services ren- 
dered”— for what the liberal professions give society could hardly be described as 
“goods produced”— but is rightly called “services rendered.” 
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Does the Catholic “Code of Social Principles” favor either of these two forms 
of organization for the “orders?” 

Yes; it seems clearly to favor the “production” or “industrial” basis: in n. 59 
it says: “The principle of unity which binds together workers of one and the same 
order is to be found in the production of those goods and the rendering of those 
services which are the fruit of their common activity.’ Thus the basis, or the 
principle of unity,” is the “fruit’—the product, not the kind of work done. And 
in n. 64 it says: “Once the ‘orders’ have been constituted, three tasks remain to 
be done: 1) group together the similar ‘orders,’ and create at least two federations, 
one of all the manual professions, the other of all the liberal professions. . . . ” 
If this be taken as an interpretation of “The Fortieth Year”— as it well may be — 
then perhaps we can say that the Pope indicates these two federations himself by 
speaking of “goods produced”— which means the “manual professions,” and covers 
agriculture, mining, manufacture, etc.,—and “services rendered”— which means 
the “liberal professions,” and covers the teaching, medical, legal professions, etc. 

How do the “orders” differ from company unions? 

In two ways: first, a company union is confined to one company, whereas an 
“order” covers all the companies engaged in a certain business; and secondly, a 
company union has no laws which really bind the employers to anything; but in 
the “orders” there are laws and authority binding employers as well as employees. 

Where do the “orders” get their legislative powers and their authority in 
general? 

Not from the central government —as was the case with the N.R.A. in the 
United States — but, like cities, from the people who belong to them; the members 
of the “order” themselves are to draw up its laws, elect its officers, and give them 
their authority. Note that the main reason why the N.R.A. was declared uncon- 
stitutional had to do with this delegation of legislative power from the govern- 
ment: a way of forming a new N.R.A., therefore, which would make the groups 
constitutional and at the same time truly self-governing, would be to provide for 
the formation or “incorporation” of “orders” on a plan similar to the incorporation 
of cities. 

How many “orders” should there be? 

A good many of course; but they can all be grouped into a few general federa- 
tions: the “Catholic Code of Social Principles,” as has been said, recommends ai 
least two such federations; in Italy there are three main groups; with twenty-two 
central ‘“‘corporazioni.” 

What are the main functions of each “order”? 

They may be grouped under four heads: 1) self-regulation; 2) self-pacifica- 
tion; 3) self-support; and 4) self-provision. First, self-regulation: the “order” 
is to lay down rules and regulations, either permanent or as required by circum- 
stances, regarding the technical requirements of membership (like the national 
regulations regarding the requirements for citizenship) ; regarding wages, hours 
and conditions of labor; regarding the amount and the manner of production 
(which is the true “planned economy” to be described a little later on in the 
Encyclical) ; and regarding fair competition (which was almost the only regula- 
tion made by the defunct N.R.A.). Secondly, self-pacification: the “order” is to 
provide for the settlement of the internal conflicts that may arise (as Judge Landis 
settles the “internal conflicts” of organized baseball). Thirdly, self-support: the 
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“orders” are to levy dues or taxes on their members — which will not increase 
but supplant to a considerable extent, their present taxes paid to the State. Fourth- 
ly, self-provision: the “orders” are to provide for 1) the technical education of 
prospective members — by means of technical schools, agricultural colleges, etc., 
which really belong to the “orders” concerned, and should receive from the State 
only the necessary support: “direction, supervision, stimulation, and restraint ;” 
2) the care of disabled, retired, sick, or unemployed members — for all of which 
the dues or taxes levied by the “order” will be necessary. Regarding this pro- 
vision for disabled members, note the words of the American Bishops in their 
“Program of Social Reconstruction”: “All form of State insurance should be 
regarded as merely a lesser evil, and should be so organized and administered as 
to hasten the coming of the normal condition.” 

What about the “common interests” which can serve to unite all the “orders” 
in society at large? 

As Pius XI says, this common interest is the common good, or that part of it 
to which the “orders” contribute; and it involves two things: first, the relation of 
the “orders” to each other ; and secondly, their relation to society at large, and the 
central government, or the State, in particular. 

What about this relation to each other? 

The “Code of Social Principles,” n. 62 and n. 64 says that social justice 
demands the uniting of all the “orders” under one “supreme authority,” which will 
“regulate their mutual relations and make sure that their efforts converge towards 
the general common good.” Note that this “supreme authority” is to be derived 
like the authority in each “order,” not from the State, but from the various 
“orders” themselves — although, of course, it must have the backing of the State. 

What about their relation to the State? 

The Pope says that all the “orders” together have as their common interest to 
contribute their part to the common good; and according to the “Code of Social 
Principles,” n. 63 and 64, this contribution is to be made practical in three main 
ways: first, “the proper relation of dependence must be established” between the 
“orders” and the State: that is, the State should exercise its proper function of 
“directing, supervising, stimulating- and restraining”’— by laying down general 
laws for the formation or incorporation of “orders,” by supervising especially the 
finances of the “orders”; by aiding them, for instance, in providing technical 
training for the youth or social insurance for the dependent and by checking 
abuses in the “orders,” e.g., checking a policy which would by its influence on 
foreign markets threaten the foreign relations of the country; secondly, the 
“orders” should take over some of the tasks now discharged by the State — tech- 
nical training, social insurance, labor legislation, etc. 

Why is tt said that the “orders” are only to “contribute their part” to the com- 
mon good? 

Because they deal with only the economic side of the common good; there are 
other interests of the people and the State which do not pertain directly to the 
“orders”— such as police protection, army and navy matters, territorial questions, 
national finance, and foreign relations. 

Showing how the “orders” unite employers and employees within each “order,” 
what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, states that the common interests of employers and employees 
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within the “orders” is their main concern, especially that of contributing to the 
common good of the country; and secondly, indicates what is to be done for the 
particular interests of various groups. 

What is noteworthy in this section? 

Two main things: first, that the Pope very realistically does not expect the 
“orders” to do away with all possible differences between various groups; and 
secondly, that the different groups which will have to deliberate and decide upon 
their particular interests, will not be merely labor and capital, or employers and 


’ employees, as usually understood, but also the various different groups within each 


“order”— as, for instance, within the agricultural “order,” the dairy farmers, the 
wheat farmers, the cattlemen, etc.; or within some manufacturing “order,” the 
retail and the wholesale merchants, etc. 





WHAT CATHOLICS CAN DO 

Three million Dutch Catholics support 34 Catholic dailies! 
Such was the boast of the Dutch exhibit at the Vatican Cath- 
olic Press Exposition. Two of these publications have morning 
and evening editions. In addition to this imposing list of 
Catholic dailies, these three million faithful, about one-seventh 
of the Catholic population of our own country, support a num- | 





ber of magazines. In our own country one Catholic daily in 
x the English language struggles against almost insurmountable 
odds to protect the interests of our people who little appre- 
ciate what is being done for them. Among the weeklies, liter- 
ally dozens are unable to present a respectable economic his- 
tory; only because of the self-sacrifice of the individuals carry- 
ing on their activities can these necessary defences of the Faith 
be operated. The American Catholic public, by and large, is 
not only apathetic but unquestionably ungrateful. Both apathy 
and ingratitude may be sinful. — The Echo. 





APOLOGIES 


When in 1900 Baron von Kettler, the German ambassador, 
was brutally murdered in China, William II of Germany de- 
manded that reparation be made. In 1901, a penitential em- 
bassy was sent by the Emperor of China to apologize for the 
outrage. 

The ambassador brought with him a letter of apology that 
was an exquisite work of Chinese art. It was painted on a 
single piece of yellow silk over four yards in length, and was 
beautifully illuminated with dragons, flowers and arabesques. 
It was embroidered in gold thread and silk of various colors. 
The letter was enclosed in a yellow silk envelope, which was 
also elaborately embroidered and fastened by ivory studs of 
the most ingenious character. 

The Chinese know how to be gracious even in diplomatic . 
affairs. In personal matters, the western world could learn 
much from them. 
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TRUST IN A FRIEND 


Alexander the Great was once attacked with a serious illness. He 
sent at once for his personal physician and ordered him to prepare a 
prompt remedy. 

The physician hastened to make up a medicine which he knew by 
experience to be efficacious and quickly brought it to the King. But 
just before the medicine arrived, the king had received a letter in which 
he was told that the physician was a traitor and that he was seeking 
an opportunity to poison him. 

The king reflected. He had always looked on his physician as a 
faithful friend. The man had been with him since childhood, had often 
rendered him the highest kind of service, had rescued him from great 
dangers. Alexander was deeply troubled to be told that he should now 
doubt his friend’s fidelity. 

But in a moment his doubt passed. He handed the letter to his phy- 
sician, and with a look of kindness, said: “Read this, and know that I 
will never doubt your fidelity.” 

As he said the words, he drank the medicine in one draught. . . . 

Christ is a friend and physician too. He may be treated thus by 
every man. 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE 


Lady Burton was the widow of Sir Richard Burton, the famous 
English author. After his death, she was greatly in need of money, and 
had in her possession the manuscript of the translation of a so-called 
famous classic which her husband had almost completed shortly before 
his death. 
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She was offered some thirty thousand dollars for the manuscript 
by a large publishing concern; yet she knew that despite the “scientific 
value” of the original and the fact that her husband had spent years of 
labor and research on the translation, the work was grossly immoral. 

She herself tells us how she faced the problem: 

“T said to myself, out of fifteen hundred men, fifteen will probably 
read this in the spirit in which it was written; the fourteen hundred 
and eighty-five will read it for filth’s sake, and pass it on to their 
friends and the harm may be incalulable. . . . I sat down before the 
fire to consult my own heart, my own head. . . . I laid the manuscript 
on the ground before me, — two large volumes. 

“Still my thoughts were — was it a sacrilege? It was his magnum 
opus —his last work that he was so proud of; that he was to have 
finished on the awful morrow — that never came. Will he rise up in his 
grave and curse me, or bless me? 

“I knew that the authors, who were pagans, prayed that they might 
not be cast into hell for having written the original. And then I said: 

“ ‘Not only not for thirty thousand dollars — but not for millions will 
I risk it!’ 

Sorrowfully, reverently, and in fear and trembling, I burnt sheet 
after sheet until the whole was consumed.” 

Christian courage? Yes — the kind we have need of today. 


FOR “THE LITTLEST ONE” 


On Mondays, years ago, parties of workingmen in England were 
allowed to visit the whole of Westminster Abbey free of charge. 

On several occasions, a lady visitor noticed a laborer carrying a 
crippled boy on his shoulder. She went to speak to them, thinking it was 
a father with his child. To her surprise found that they were not 
related. The man was a kind-hearted neighbor who carried the little 
crippled boy two or three times a week to see something of London, 
and the child was especially fond of going to the Abbey. 

“The little fellow likes to go about with me,” the man explained, 
“and it makes him enjoy his victuals.” 

Charity need not be doled out in the form of silver and gold. Of 


a far richer species is that which expresses itself in homely little acts 
like this. 
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YESTERDAY IS TOMORROW 


If all our yesterdays were tomorrows, if each day of the Old Year 
could suddenly be transformed into one of the New, what a simple task 
it would be to make practical resolutions. One could line up one’s 
forces for the New Year somewhat as follows, portioning out will 
power for the various events as needed : 

January 7th: I will not, on this day, engage in violent and profane 
altercation with my fellow-workmen, Willie Smithsby. On this day he 
is going to cast aspersions on my intellectual abilities ; he is going to act 
superior, patronizing, mean. He will make a remark about me to 
another workman which I shall overhear. I shall be feeling low be- 
cause of lack of sleep, the loss of a bet, and a toothache. But, instead 
of creating an issue, of waiting for a chance to “let him have it,” of 
interiorly memorizing all the vituperous language I ever heard to “flat- 
ten him,’”—I will be silent, I will be silent, I will be silent. 

February 6th: There is a wedding today. Bill Jones and Mary 
Brown. Childhood friends. Occasion for celebrating. I will take two 
drinks of punch and no more. Two. No more. If I take more, I will 
begin to sing, and my singing always causes riots. Besides, it disgraces 
me and my family. I will take two drinks — no more. 

June 18th: A beautiful June Sunday. A perfect day for early golf. 
I will not miss Mass to play golf. Jake Ritzenhammer and Joe Kelly 
and Pete Pokorny will miss Mass. They will call me up the night be- 
fore and ask me to join them at six. I will say: No—JI’m going to 
Mass first. 

September 1st: The day of the N. E. Q. R. picnic. A great get- 
together. All the old-timers will be there. When the men gather around 
the beer barrel late in the afternoon and begin telling smutty stories, I 
will leave. I’ll play Horseshoes, or Pussy Wants a Corner, or Blind 
Man’s Bluff. Even London Bridge is Falling Down, in a pinch. But no 
smutty stories for me this day. 
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So the year could be outlined. But is it necessary? They say that 
history repeats itself. Yes, so it does, and any man can take last year’s 
record and by it learn how to stock up his forces for the new. Why not 
try it? 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


Every now and then, in recent years, a bit of a news note appears 
in the Catholic papers to the effect that a new “Evidence Guild” has 
been formed in this city or that, and that street preaching or park 
preaching is about to be inaugurated by lay-folk or by priests. We re- 
joice over each announcement. We wish the news notes of this kind 
would become more frequent. 

There is, of course, an undercurrent of objection to street preach- 
ing on the part of many Catholics, clerical and lay. The common com- 
ment is that it brings the faith down to the level of the Salvation Army 
and thereby cheapens its appeal. 

David Goldstein, in his recent “Autobiography of a Campaigner for 
Christ,” tells how this complaint was very persistent when he began his 
street preaching on Boston Commons in 1917. But, he adds, those who 
made the complaint were not aware that General Booth of the Savation 
Army claimed to have patterned his methods on those of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who went about in the cities ringing a bell and calling the people 
to him that he might tell them about the glorious Saviour. Preaching 
in the streets is thus only a great revival of something originally Cath- 
olic, that Catholics allowed to slip from them into the hands of heretics. 

Pope Leo XIII gave a kind of official charter to street-preachers 
when in his Encyclical on “The Duties of Christians as Citizens” he 
wrote: 

“The office, indeed, of preaching, that is, of teaching, lies by Divine 
right in the province of the Pastors. . . . No one, however, must en- 
tertain the notion that private individuals are prevented from taking 
some active part in this duty of teaching, especially those on whom God 
has bestowed the gifts of mind with the strong wish of rendering them- 
selves useful. These, so often as circumstances demand, may take upon 
themselves, not indeed the office of the Pastor, but the task of com- 
municating to others what they themselves have received, becoming as 
it were, living echoes of their masters in the Faith. Such co-operation 
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on the part of the laity has seemed to the Fathers of the Vatican Coun- 
cil so opportune and fruitful of good that they thought well to invite it.” 
This is a clear statement, and reason and common sense add with 
Archbishop Curley, that so long as the enemies of the Church are per- 
mitted to preach in the streets, in the public squares and parks of a 
free people, why should we give them exclusive access to the public 
with harangues of half truths, treason and blasphemy? Why indeed? 


AMERICAN HUMOR 


Here is a forthright statement of what’s wrong with modern humor. 
It is written by a genuine humorist, one who has that rare gift of being 
able to see the ludicrous and to give it the apt and laugh-provoking 
expression, without breaking one of the commandments. This is 
Stephen Leacock speaking, in his recently published book on humor: 

“The greatest impediment to the progress of humor is the grow- 
ing obsession of our time with ‘sex-stuff’—the very antithesis of 
wholesome humor, corroding it like an acid. All over the surface of 
our current literature, mostly in our fiction, there is spreading a nasty 
green slime of sex-stuff. . . . 

“They put girls’ faces now on calendars, on book jackets, on pos- 
ters and placards; next year they are going on bills, invoices, and 
government blue books. The girl and the girl’s face have passed into 
a national emblem — Miss Patagonia. In the early nineties, when we 
wanted to see a critical competition, something with real life in it, 
we used to go and see a prize hog show. Anyone from the other side 
of the Mississippi, or any Englishman north of the Ouse, could stand 
and look at a fat hog all day; just as a Scotchman would look at a ter- 
rier, or a man from Kentucky look at a horse. But now they all stand 
and gape at ‘Miss America,’ and ‘Miss Ireland.’ Even the Japs held a 
show last year to pick out Miss Yokahama. 

“This ‘sex-appeal’— whatever the nasty thing is—is now sup- 
posed to be quite a qualification. Men who have it would feel flattered 
to be told about it. In my time back in the early nineties, it would 
sound like telling a man that he had a skunk tied to him.” 

It will be a great day for humor, when, instead of approving the 
so-called humor of those whose conversation always gravitates to- 
wards the latest vile and unclean jest, or of those whose descriptions 
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and stories have to be studded with dirty, sexy remarks and innuendoes, 


most people will say of such a one: “He has a skunk tied to him; be- 
ware!” 


RELIGION AND PATRIOTISM 


The old canard that the Roman Catholic religion interferes with 
patriotism, and attempts to denationalize and ‘“Romanize” peoples that 
adopt it, received a pointed refutation recently in a decree sent to his 
Excellency, Archbishop Paul Marella, apostolic delegate to Japan. 

The question had arisen in Japan as to whether Catholics could parti- 
cipate in certain national customs and ceremonies that seemed to have 
had their origin in pagan Shintoism, the oldest religion in Japan. For 
example, the law of Japan commands that on certain days all students 
must visit the national temples called “Jinja” and take part in elaborate 
ceremonies there. Again, at funerals and weddings, all present are ex- 
pected to participate in certain rites that have been handed down for 
thousands of years. These customs had their origin in Shintoistic re- 
ligious observance, and the question naturally arose as to whether a 
Catholic could without prejudice to his faith take part. 

The Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith at Rome studied 
the question deeply and made many inquiries in Japan before giving an 
answer. Its studies revealed that though the practices in question were 
religious in their origin, they had entirely lost their religious significance, 
and were now merely patriotic or social. 

Public officials in Japan had made the definite pronouncement, for 
example, that the prescribed temple ceremonies had as their only pur- 
pose, the manifesting of one’s love of country and fidelity to its rulers. 
Likewise the customary rites at weddings and funerals were admitted 
by the Japanese themselves to represent only, in an elaborate way, the 
friendship and love of the participants for those immediately concerned. 
In other words, the actions themselves are now indifferent; the pur- 
pose for which they are performed shows them to be non-religious. 

In view of these findings, the Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith instructs the Ordinaries of Japan to permit the faith- 
ful to take part in the patriotic and social customs of the country; only 
providing that, if there be danger of false interpretations of their 
actions, they declare their intention and purpose. “The Catholic faith,” 
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says the decree, quoting a long standing norm for such matters, “does 
not condemn or injure the rites and customs of any nation, provided 
they are not evil; on the contrary, it wishes to preserve them whole and 
entire.” 


PRACTICAL ANSWER TO A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


The scene is the St. Francis de Sales parish hall in St. Louis. The 
participants are 45 mothers with infants in their arms. The welcoming 
committee is headed by the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, auxil- 
iary bishop of St. Louis and pastor of the parish. The occasion is a 
reception given to the mothers who have profited by their membership 
in the “Maternity Guild” of the parish. 

The Guild is a Mothers’ organization having a threefold purpose: 
to inculcate a high regard for the nobility of Christian marriage and 
the privilege of parenthood; to provide instruction on topics of special 
concern to married persons; and, above all, to defray the expenses of 
confinement for the members out of the common fund established on a 
co-operative basis. The originator of the Guild was the Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, C.Ss.R., and for the past five years the National Catholic 
Women’s Union and the Central Verein have been promoting it. 

In the St. Francis de Sales parish Guild, 68 mothers in the past few 
years have found that it created no extraordinary economic burden to 
become a mother as a result of their membership in the Guild. More 
than that, the various Guilds that have been established in other cities, 
such as Pittsburgh, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., etc., have 
found it possible to exercise a real apostolate of charity in behalf of 
mothers not members of the Guilds. 

We have often thought that the only sound opposition to the ever 
widening spread of the birth-prevention movement must come from 
groups like this: Catholic parents, who are not afraid to walk before the 
world as opponents of the evil; who by seeking information and guid- 
ance prepare themselves to answer the ignorant and to solve their own 
personal problems; who, above all, sail their challenge into the teeth of 
the old, old economic argument by definite practical action. 

How often one hears people say: “We’d like to do what’s right — 
but the burden is too much for us.” The Maternity Guild offers a test 
of their sincerity: if they really “want to do what’s right,” starting or 
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supporting a Guild will make it possible for them and many others. 


THE WRONG DOORSTEP 


In Edenton, N. C., the editor of the weekly newspaper was laboring 
far into the night preparing his editorials for the forthcoming issue. 
Innumerable newspapers surrounded him, from big cities and little, 
from industrial centers and farming regions, from his own State and 
others. 

As his eyes roamed over the numerous headlines, it seemed to him 
that crime was the predominant motif. Crime — crime — crime! Filled 
with righteous indignation, he dipped his pen in vitriol and wrote a title 
for a smashing indictment: “Crime Must Stop!” Then he proceeded to 
castigate in pungent terms the dormant leaders of society who permitted 
such unlimited crime to go on. He closed with the words: 

“Here in Edenton we are crimeless, as all the world knows. We are 
a peace-loving community and have nothing to steal, but elsewhere 
crime goes on without interference. . . . ” 

While he was yet writing the words, something was happening direct- 
ly across the street from his editorial sanctum. Thieves were breaking 
into the haberdashery located there; they were “blowing” the safe and 
taking $100; they were quietly bundling together 183 separate pieces 
of brand new wearing apparel; carrying it out into their sedan and 
whisking off into the night. 

The editorial “Crime Must Stop” was the journalistic smash hit of 
the year in Edenton, N. C. 


PRAYER OF A SCIENTIST 


The beautiful words of Kepler, concluding one of his works on 
Astronomy, might well be taken as a model for some of our present day 
scientists. He wrote: 

_ “If I have written any word contrary to that which Thou hast 
willed to reveal to men, inspire me to retract it. If, before the marvel- 
lous beauty of Thy works, I have given way to presumption, if I have 
sought my own glory before men in a work which ought to be con- 
secrated solely to Thy glory, pardon me, O God, full of sweetness and 


mercy. Grant that these words may be for Thy glory and the salvation 
of souls.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


FAITH: FOUNDATION OF LOVE 

Faith is the foundation of 
charity; but faith afterwards re- 
ceives its perfection from charity. 
His faith is most 
perfect whose love 
of God is most 
perfect. Charity 
produces in man not merely the 
faith of the understanding, 
but the faith of the will also; 
those who believe only with 
the understanding, but not with 
the will, as is the case with sin- 
ners who are perfectly convinced 
of the truths of the faith, but do 
not choose to live according to the 
divine commandments, — such as 
these have a very weak faith; for 
had they a more lively belief that 
the grace of God is a priceless 
treasure, and that sin, because it 
robs us of this grace, is the worst 
of evils, they would assuredly 
change their lives. If, then, they 
prefer the miserable creatures of 
this earth to God, it is because they 
either do not believe, or because 
their faith is very weak. On-the 
contrary, he who believes not only 
with the understanding, but also 
with the will, so that he not only 
believes, but has the will to believe 
in God, the revealer of truth, and 
rejoices in so believing, — such a 
man has a perfect faith, and con- 
sequently seeks to make his life 
conformable to the truths that he 
believes. 


From “Practice 
of the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 


Weakness of faith, however, in 
those who live in sin, does not 
spring from the obscurity of faith; 
for though God, in order to make 
our faith more meritorious, has 
veiled the objects of faith in dark- 


ness and secrecy, he has at the 
same time given us so clear and 
convincing evidence of their truth, 
that not to believe them would 
argue not merely a lack of sense, 
but sheer madness and impiety. 
The weakness of the faith of many 
persons is to be traced to their 
wickedness of living. He who, 
rather than forego the enjoyment 
of forbidden pleasures, scorns the 
divine friendship, would wish that 
there were no law to forbid, and 
no chastisement to punish, his sin; 
on this account he strives to blind 
himself to the eternal truths of 
death, judgment, and hell, and of 
divine justice; and because such 
subjects strike too much terror 
into his heart, and are apt to mix 
bitterness in his cup of pleasure, 
he sets his brain to work to dis- 
cover proofs, which have at least the 
look of plausibility; and by which 
he allows himself to be flattered 
into the persuasion that there is no 
soul, no God, no hell, in order 
that he may live like the brute 
beasts without laws and without 
reason. 
NATURE OF FAITH 

Faith is a virtue, or a gift which 
God infuses into our souls in 
baptism ; a gift by which we believe 
the truths which God himself has 
revealed to the Holy Church, and 
which she proposes to our belief. 

By the Church is meant the con- 
gregation of all who are baptized 
(for persons not baptized are out 
of the Church), and profess the 
true faith under a 
visible head, that 
is, the Sovereign 
Pontiff. I say the true faith, to 


From 
“Preaching” 
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exclude heretics, who, though 
baptized, are separated from the 
Church; I say under a visible head, 
to exclude schismatics, who do not 
obey the Pope, and, on that ac- 
count, easily pass from schism to 
heresy. St. Cyprian well says: 
“Heresies and schisms have no 
other origin that this—the re- 
fusal to obey the priest of God and 
the notion that there can be more 
than one priest at one time pre- 
siding over the Church, and more 
than one judge at a time filling the 
office of Vicar of Christ.” 

We have all the revealed truths 
in the Sacred Scriptures, and in 
the traditions gradually communi- 
cated by God to his servants. But 
how should we be able to ascertain 
what are the true traditions and 
the true Scriptures, and what is 
their meaning, if we had not the 
Church to teach us? This Church 
Jesus Christ established as the 
pillar and ground of the truth. 
To this Church our Saviour him- 
self has promised that she shall 
never be conquered by her enemies. 
The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her. The gates of hell are 
the heresies and heresiarchs that 
have caused so many miserable, 
deluded souls to wander from the 
right way. This Church it is that 
teaches us, through her ministers, 
the truths that we are to believe. 
Thus, St. Augustine says: “I 
would not believe the Gospel, were 
I not moved by the authority of 
the Church.” 

FAITH OF THE MARTYRS 

Weat first remark that the mar- 
tyrs were firmly attached to ail 

the dogmas of the 


From . Christian faith. In 
_— the first ages of 
Martyrs” the Church two 


false religions 


specially opposed ours: these were 
the religion of the Gentiles, which 
by admitting several gods, fur- 
nished itself the proof of its 
falsity; for if the world had 
been under the dominion of sev- 
eral masters, it could not have 
attained that regular and con- 
stant order which we see has 
been preserved for so many cen- 
turies up to the present time. This 
is evident even to the eyes of 
natural reason; for every kingdom 
divided against itself shall be de- 
stroyed. Moreover, the very words 
of the idolatrous priests clearly 
demonstrated the falsity of their 
worship, since the actions that they 
attributed to their gods represented 
the latter as filled with passions 
and vices. This was the way in 
which the holy martyrs reproached 
the tyrants when the latter ex- 
horted them to sacrifice to their 
idols: “How can we,” they said, 
“adore your gods, if, instead of 
offering us models of virtue, they 
exhibit us only examples of vice?” 
The religion of the Jews, although 
formerly holy and revealed by 
God, was at that time not less 
manifestly obsolete and false. In 
fact, in the Scriptures themselves 
which they had received from God, 
had preserved with so much care, 
and had transmitted to us, it was 
predicted that at a certain time the 
Son of, God was to come down 
upon earth, to become man, and 
to die for the salvation of the 
world ; that they themselves would 
put him to death on the Cross as 
they actually did, and that in 
punishment of this impiety they 
would be driven from their king- 
dom, and without a king, without a 
temple, without a country, they 
would live scattered, and be vaga- 
bonds throughout the world. 
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Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Published by Benziger. 
281 pages. Price, $2.50. 

A healthy sign, in these spiritually un- 
healthy times, is the fact that more and 
more meditation books are being pro- 
vided for the faithful. If people can be 
inspired to drag themselves out of their 
mad rush of activities and thought-starv- 
ing occupations now and then, to sit 
down quietly and mull over some spirit- 
ual thought or other, there is sound 
hope that faith will not lose its vitality 
nor individual fidelity its courage. Father 
Lasance, always a great compiler, has 
compiled in this book an immense store of 
well phrased spiritual thoughts and quo- 
tations. The book is not for continuous 
reading: there is too little order or effort 
at logical unity in the arrangement of 
parts. It was intended by the author to 
provide matter for those occasional mo- 
ments when a person has not the time to 
take up the thread of a long, carefully 
worked out treatise, and wants only to 
find a passage or two that will stimulate 
thought and prayer. “When shall I use 
this little book?” he asks in the opening ; 
and answers: “Open it at sundown, in 
the morning, in the evening, at any 
leisure moment; read what you please 
and as much as you please, but read at- 
tentively, reflect seriously upon the 
thoughts suggested, make a firm resolu- 
tion to aim persistently at perfection, 
and pray earnestly that you may become 
a saint.”"— D. F. M. 

The Garden Enclosed. By Sister Mary 
Eva, O.S.F. Published by Benziger. 188 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

Flowers have always awakened 
thoughts of the various virtues in the 
minds of Christians. The Blessed Moth- 
er’s purity caused even inspired writers 
to compare her to a lily; the beauty and 
fragrance of her love of God inspired the 
title “Rose of Sharon.” Indeed it seems 
to have been among the designs of Provi- 


ogies and images of 
these things. Sister 
Mary Eva, evidently an ardent horti- 
culturist, has drawn on her garden lore 
to move the heart to aspirations and ef- 
forts for the various virtues that make 
the soul perfect. The lily of purity, the 
larkspur of faith, the daisy of simplicity, 
the iris of self-denial, the rose of love, 
the violet of humility, the carnation of 
obedience, — these are only some of the 
happy flower figures she has designed. 
The various -treatises are in meditative 
form, not deep or philosophical in their 
analysis, but practical and pointed toward 
self-development. A light spiritual read- 
ing book is the result, ty % in its prods, 
idealistic in its mood.— D. F. M. 
THEOLOGY 

The Mystical Christ. Introduction to 
the Study of the Supernatural Character 
cf the Church. By Rev. John C. Grun- 
den, S.T.L. Published by B. Herder, St. 
Louis, Mo. 342 pages. Price, $3.25. 

It would certainly be a great gain in 
every way if the superficial idea of the 
Church as a great organization were 
supplanted or perfected by an under- 
standing of its true nature. The concept 
of the Church that we gain from Father 
Grunden’s book would no doubt, as Arch- 
bishop Murray says in the Preface, “at- 
tract all readers to a higher level of 
sanctity and intimacy with the Son of 
God who became man that all might 
be one in Him,” —if all would grasp 
this concept and assimilate it. That is 
the great “if.’ And Father Grunden 
has, to my mind, given us a great help 
to make people understand the Church as 
the Mystic Body of Christ. It is a well 
reasoned presentation of the doctrine, it 
is clearly explained, and practically every 
incidental and pertinent phase is con- 
sidered. 

I would look upon it as a lacuna that 
he did not speak of Our Blessed Mother’s 
place in the Mystic Body — especially in 
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view of the title: Mediatrix of All Graces. 
One fault I find with the book. The 
synthetic element is put in the first place, 
in which he tries to determine the mean- 
ing of mystical i in comparison with physi- 
cal and in contrast with juridical, moral 
and metaphorical. The words convey no 
meaning-content for the average person 
until the working of this organism is 
described. I would rather see this chapter 
at the end; it would be much clearer as 
a conclusion of his analysis. For the 
sake of theologians I would like to see 
him state more clearly whether the work 
of the Holy Spirit as soul of the Church 
is a proper or an appropriation of the 
third Person. And I do not like to see 
him say St. Thomas uses the word head 
“carelessly” of Christ. It is far from 
right to say that a man of his acumen, 
who uses words with such precision, used 
a word which is the subject of a special 
article, “carelessly.” These are very little 
things, however. The book is one of the 
finest expositions of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Bo Body that I have seen. 


—A.T. Z. 
PAMPHLETS 

Home, School & Co. By Felix M. 
Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Published by Our Sun- 
day Visitor, Huntington, Indiana. Single 
copy, 10c, postpaid; $3.00 per hundred. 
In this pamphlet reprinted from The 
Catholic Family Monthly, Father Kirsch 
shows clearly that the child’s education 
is not the problem of the school alone, 
but that home and school must com- 
bine in a common effort: and therefore 
it is an injustice to the school if the 
whole blame for the failure of education, 
religious and secular, is thrown upon it — 
parents have the child directly under their 
care and for 96% of the time from birth 
to maturity. — M. S. B. 

The Protestant Mind —In 1935 A. D. 
By Rev. Maurice O’Connor. Published 
by Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, 
Indiana. Single copy 10c, postpaid; $3.00 
per hundred. For priests and others in- 
terested in the problem of the conversion 
of Protestants to the Church, this pam- 
phlet affords an interesting discussion of 
the Protestant attitude to religion in gen- 
eral and the Church in particular. He 
offers some helpful suggestions and is con- 
structive in his criticisms.— M. S. B. 

Mexico Destroys Religious Freedom. 
Mexico’s Policies in the Light of Ameri- 
can Ideals. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. Published by Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. Single copy 
10c; $3.00 per hundred. I don’t think 


that there is anything new in this pam- 
phlet; perhaps the quotation from the 
“New Message to the Civilized World” 
of the Bishop of Huejutla will be un- 
known to many readers. The double page 
outline map showing how the Mexican 
states have outlawed and limited the 
number of priests is good, perhaps better 
than an argument of many words.— 
M.S. B. 

A Catechism of the Bible. By Rev. 
John J. O’Brien, Ph.D. Published by 
the International Catholic Truth Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price: 10c each; $7.00 
per hundred. This little pamphlet covers 
a very wide range of bible knowledge in 
a remarkably comprehensive manner. The 
questions are well chosen and, in general, 
answered very well. Bible reading classes, 
study clubs and literary chat clubs, would 
do well to procure a number of these 

pamphlets and use them as the basis of 
long detailed discussions. The Catechism 
would be a great help to private reading 
of the Bible.—Z. A. M. 

The Spirit of Quadragesimo Anno — 
Supernatural Charity. By Ignatius W. 
Cox, S.J., Ph.D. Published by Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Single copy 10c, postpaid; $2.25 


y 

that is absolutely essential to any Cath- 
olic social action— charity; which, un- 
fortunately, even Catholics overlook at 
times in striving for social reconstruction. 
But any social program that fails against 
charity is to that extent not Catholic 
and so can claim neither the Pope nor 
the Church on its side. We would have 
preferred that Father Cox had not been 
quite so philosophical but had put greater 
stress on the practical point — the need 
of charity for those who propose to carry 
out the “Quadragesimo Anno.” —R. J. M. 

Catholic Extremism. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. Published by The Preservation 
of the Faith, Holy Trinity Heights, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. Price: 10c. This well 
written pamphlet may be described as 
a protest against the compromising of 
Catholic principles by “moderate” Cath- 
olics, and a call for “Catholic extremists” 
who will assert their Catholicity fearlessly 
and regardless of consequences — in poli- 
tics, in private life, in social work. It 
has a timely application to the present 
conflict in Spain, so deeply affecting the 
Church,— and about which moderate 
Catholics are dallying and compromising 
with the avowed enemies of the «Ky 

—R. J. 
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, Catholic Events 


About midnight, December 25th, a child was born to one named Mary, of the 
royal lineage of David, near the city of Bethlehem in Judea. Unusual circum- 
stances attended the birth. . . . The maiden was a stranger in Bethlehem; she 
had been brought down from Nazareth by her spouse, a holy man named Joseph, 
that they might be enrolled in the census ordered by the Romans, the overlords of 
the Jews. All had to be enrolled in the city of their forefathers, and the families 
of Mary and Joseph sprang from Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem was crowded with strangers when Mary and Joseph arrived, on 
the evening of December 24th. They looked about for lodgings, but every inn 
was filled, and they were turned away. The moment of the birth of her child was 
drawing near, and some kind of a shelter for Mary had to be found. Since there 
was none open in the city, Joseph led Mary out into the country round about, think- 
ing that among the peasant folk, hospitality could be obtained. But the distances 
to be walked were great, and Mary was tired from a long journey already, and so 
when they came upon an abandoned stable with no one about to forbid them en- 
try, and only an ox and an ass to share it with them, they went in—and there, 
about midnight, Mary’s child was born. . . . 

It was cold in the stable, for, of course, the front of it was entirely open, and 
the wind swept through. So Mary patted down the straw in one of the mangers 
and laid the child upon it. And Joseph unwound the long strips of linen with 
which he had bound his feet for the long walk from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and 
Mary wrapped them around the Babe. The peaceful ox and ass looked on, and 
when her hands grew cold, Mary warmed them by stroking the animals softly. 
They were close to the manger, and their breath blew a little warmth upon the 
child. ... } 

Only a few persons knew, at the time, what manner of birth this was. Mary 
knew that her child was the Son of God, entering the world through her to redeem 
mankind. Joseph knew that the child had been conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
that Mary was a virgin so pure and beautiful that his breathing would stop short 
from awe when he would look upon her and bethink him of his responsibility and 
privilege. Shepherds out on the hillsides, watching over their sheep, were told the 
meaning of this birth by an angel, and they ran down the pathways of the hills to 
kneel and adore. Kings in a distant land, inspired from heaven to understanding 
and drawn by a miraculous star, were already setting out to kneel as subjects be- 
fore the King of Kings. And the night air was filled with angel voices singing: 
“Glory to God in the highest, and peace on. earth to men of good will.” 

Gradually the birth of the Redeemer was unfolded to the people in whose midst 
He lived. He grew to manhood, and went forth and showed his divinity shining 
through the human nature He had taken from Mary. He spoke, and two things 
were the burden of His message: “Glory to God in the highest,” and “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” He made known how all men should give glory to 
God, and demonstrated where peace on earth could be found. And because there 
was no other way to complete his work, to render mankind worthy of giving 
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glory to God, to heal the wounds in their nature that bred strife and prevented 
peace, He died at the age of 33 on a cross, he died a victim of hatred that hatred 
might end forever. 

On December 25th, 1936, the anniversary of his birth was celebrated again, 
as it had always been celebrated through the years. Decorated cities and lighted 
homes and choral gatherings and festive banquets heralded the birth of thie 
Saviour, whom men had come to know as the Prince of Peace. But peace was not 
found on earth because men who spoke of the Saviour with their lips, in their 


hearts had rejected Him . . . because men hated Him and hated God and would 
have nothing of His peace . . . because men were selfish and proud and rebellious 
and lustful of pleasure and of power . . . because they were not men of good 
will.” 


So, on the anniversary of His birth, they were engaging in war. Cities lay 
besieged; armies were drawn up in battle array against each other; shot and 
shell rang out; the wounded groaned, the dying gasped, mothers wept and children 
screamed. On the 1936th anniversary of His birth war was the talk of the 
world. . . 

There was war in Spain—and worse than war. Brother was aligned against 
brother and father against son and citizen against citizen until every human in- 
stinct was reversed and even pagan shamelessness was made ashamed. A few men 
had rejected the Prince of Peace. They were not content with that. There should 
be no servants of the Prince of Peace allowed to live. Murder and rapine and 
outrage and cruelty had reigned in the name of hatred of the Prince of Peace cn 
his birthday. ... , 

There was war in Mexico—war especially against the hearts of children. 
Children — being taught to march and sing: There is no God! There is no God! 
Children being taught to honor the traitor, Judas. . . . Children being taught 
how to desecrate their bodies and destroy their souls. . . . Children being made 
victims, not victims in death — but victims for life to a grasping, brutal, degraded 
handful of leaders who will mould them in hatred and bind them in greed. . . 

There was war in Russia, war not human or logical or sane, but diabolical ‘a 
self-contradictory and wild. . . . War against crucifixes when crucifixes are said 
to have no meaning. . . . War against churches when churches are said to be 
harmless superstitions. . . . War against people’s possessions — when possessions 
are said to belong to the people. . . . War against decency and morality, when 
righteousness is said to be the possession only of the war-lords. 

There was war in the minds of the rulers of Europe. Threats and counter- 
threats. Warnings and denouncements. Envies and jealousies. Ambitions and 
desires for domination. Secret agreements and undercover contracts. . . . Watch- 
ful waiting for the moment most advantageous to sacrifice thousands of lives for 
some trivial national gain. 

But an aged and feeble man, strong only with the power given him as Vicar 
of the Prince of Peace on earth, arose from his sick bed on Christmas eve and 
pleaded with the peoples of the world to put aside their hatreds and selfishness and 
let peace reign. In a breaking voice that revealed the burden of a whole world’s 
sorrow, he pleaded in the name of the Child who was born on Christmas night of 
a virgin whose name was Mary for peace. 

“This day is born to you a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord. In Him alone 
there is peace on earth to men of good will.” 
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The world’s champion absent-minded 
person has been found. 

He was criminal court judge in a small 
town for many years. Recently he re- 
tired from the bench to become presi- 
dent of a bank. On his first day at the 
bank a man entered his office. 

“Good morning, judge,” said the man. 

The former judge became stern. 
“Well?” 

“The cashier told me to see you about 
a hundred dollars, judge. I really need 
the money. You see I’ve got some plant- 
ing to do and my farm is badly in need 
of —” 

“A hundred dollars, eh?” 

“Yes sir, judge.” 

“And you are a farmer, eh? I'll make 
it ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars, judge! I want a hun- 
dred!” 

“Oh you do, do you, well what would 
you say if I should make it two hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Swell, judge.” 

“Three hundred dollars and. sixty days 
for you!” 

“Could I have ninety day, judge?” 

“Tl give you five hundred dollars and 
six months!” yelled the former judge. 

The man hurried away in search of 
the bank’s cashier. 

“These people,” muttered the former 
judge to himself, “must learn not to 
talk back to me.” 


* 


A member of a club had the habit 
of partaking of his soup in a noisy and 
boisterous fashion. The noise upset the 
other members, but they were too cour- 
teous to protest. 

One day, however, when the offensive 
sounds were at fortissimo, a young mem- 
ber strode toward the culprit and said: 
“May I help, sir?” 

“Help,” retorted the diner, “I don’t 
need any help.” 

“Sorry,” said the youngster, “I thought 
—. you might wish to be dragged 
as 


* 


Despite the depression, one person who 
will always make money hand over fist 
is a manicurist. 


ucid Intervals 


“Auntie, did you ever get a proposal?” 
inquired the niece. 

“Once, dear. A gentleman talking to 
me over the ’phone asked me to marry 
him, but he had the wrong number.” 

* 

A professor was giving a lecture in a 
small town hall and was warming up to 
his subject. He wound up in this man- 
ner: “Man, as we have seen, is a pro- 
gressive being but many other creatures 
are stationary. Take the ass for example. 
Always and every where the ass is the 
same creature. You never have seen, 
and never will see, a more perfect ass 
than you see at the present moment.” 

* 

Mandy: “Doan’ fergit dat yo’ married 
me fer betteh or wusser.” 

Sambo: “Dat’s all right, brown baby, 
but how come yo’-all keeps gittin’ wusser 
’n’? wusser?” 

x 


“Be mine!” he cried in a voice sur- 
charged with anguish. “If you refuse, 
I shall die.” 

But the heartless girl refused him. That 
was sixty years ago. Yesterday he died. 


* 


“I woke up last night with the feeling 
that my new gold watch was gone. The 
impression was so strong that I got up 
to look.” 

“Well, was it gone?” 

“No, but is was going.” 

* 


A Scotchman, not feeling so well as 
usual, called on his family doctor, who 
looked him over and gave him some pills 
to be taken at bedtime. Whiskey was also 
prescribed for his stomach’s sake, a small 
glass to be taken after each meal. 

Four days later Sandy again called on 
the doctor, stating he was feeling no 
better. 

“Have you taken the medicine exactly 
as I instructed?” the doctor inquired. 

“Weel, doctor,” replied the patient, “I 
may be a wee bit behint wi’ the pills, but 
I’m six weeks ahead wi’ tha whuskey.” 


% 


These pay-as-you-leave cars are not 
a success. Two scotchmen starved to 
death on them last week. 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A Redemptorist scholarship or burse is a fund of $5,000 whose in- 


terest serves for the education of a Redemptorist missionary forever. 


Below is the list of incomplete Burses. Sums large or small may be 
given, and each donor is included in the daily Masses, Holy Communions 


and special prayers offered up by all Redemptorist students. 


Supporting candidates 
for the priesthood has 
always been a favorite 
work among Catholics. 


ahs 


By this, families in 
which none has received 
an actual vocation may 
adopt a priest as their 
own. 


he 


By this, they make 
themselves sharers in all 
the labors of the priest 
whom they have aided. 


take 


By this they take an 
active part in perpetuat- 
ing the Church of Christ. 








Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis, Rock 

Chirelt. sessiinse te dccesssasseso sees $2,724.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse...... ee Severn’ 4,570.00 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse. .$4,710.57 

League Promoters of the Rock 


CHUNCHE 655 ccc ccecasadecaes 24.00 4,734.57 
St: Joséplys: BURSe® .2 266. ccccccssccccoses 1,711.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse..............00- 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse..........cecceceeees 3,004.50 
SGw Anitiels| Buts@e si cisiics scidenscceee'sade 657.00 
St Jude’s: Buts@sssce sedis scecnticccdsannes 270.00 
SG Rite: Busseescscdcestacccivsesewentee 517.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse.............06- 211.00 
St) Gerard! s: ButsOes..c6c cies cccciswetensciele 533.00 
Se: Retesist Biursee soc ccc cicadewecades 247.25 
Holy Family Burse............eceeeeeees 27.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse..........ccccceccceee 410.00 
Mary Gockel Burse.............ceeeeees 12.09 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., 
Memorial Burse............... $1,116.73 
AB Briehdh 1de siaesieassscccss 1.00 1,117.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse....... 997.24 
St. Alphonsus Burse............. $ 234.00 
Anonymous .........eeeeeeeee 300.00 534.00 
Holy Redeemer Burse..............ee00e 500.00 





Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest agamst 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. | 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 

The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers : 





Adventure in Manhattan 

Affordfrung Zum Tanz 

An All American Chump 

And Sudden Death 

Arizona Mahoney — 
Paramount 

As You Like It 

Back to Nature 

Befehl Ist Befehl Deka 
(German 

The Big Broadcast of 
1937 

The Big Game 

The Big Show 

Born to Dance 

Brand of the Outlaw 

Border Patrolman 

Bulldog Edition 

Cain and Mabel 

California Mail 

Can a -. Dixie? 

The Captain id 

— Case of gt Black 


Cavalcade of the West 
Cavalry 

Charge of the Light 
Brigade 

Charlie Chan at the Race 
Track 

Charlie Chan at the 
Opera 


China Clipper 

Cloistered 

Code of the Range 

Conflict 

Country Gentleman 

Cowboy Star 

The -, Maen Trail 

Daniel Boone 

Der Mude — 
Devil Is a Siss: 

Die Ganze Welt Dreht 
Sich Un Liebe — 
Europa-Ton-Film 
(German) 

Don Bosco 

Down to the Sea 

Down the Stretch 

Draegerman Courage 

Earthworm Tractor 

Easy To Take 

Ein Ganzer Kerl 

are Saddles 

End of the Trail 

Everyman’s Law 

“Fiat Voluntas Dei” 
(Italian) 

15 Maiden Lane 

Hostess 

Follow Your Heart 

Four Days’ Wonder 

Fraueblings Maerchen 

Fugitive Sheriff 

Fugitive in the Sky 


The Gay Desperado 
General Spanky —MGM 
Gentleman from Louisiana 
Ghost Town 

The Glory Trial 
Gorgeous Hussy 

Ghost Patrol 

The Girl on the Front 


age 
Girls’ Dormitory 
Grand Jury 
The Rod Pastures 
Gun Ranger 
Happy Go Lucky 
Hats Off 


The Harvester 

Heart of the West 

Hearts in Bondage 

Here Comes Carter 

Hopalong Cassidy’s 
Return 

House of Secrets 

1st Mein Mann Nicht 
Fabelhaft (German) 

Johannisnacht 
German) 

Jungle Princess — 
Paramount 

Kelly the Second 

King of Hockey 

The King of Kings 

Killer at Large 

King of the Royal 


Mounted 
Klein Dorrit (German) 
Last of the Mohicans 
Laughing at Trouble 
Lawless Land 
Let’s Make a Million 
Longest Night 
Love On the Run 
Mad Holiday 
Make Way * a Lady 
Mandarin Mystery 
Mary of Scotland 
Missing Girls 

*Liss 
Mr. Cindrella 
Mummy’s Boys 
Murder With "Pictures 
My American Wife 
My Man Godfrey 
Mysterious Crossing 
Nine Days a Queen 
North of Nome Schwenke 
Oberwachtmeister 
Oh, Susannah 
Old Corral 
Old Hutch 
One Hundred Days of Napoleon 
Our Relations 
The Pecos Kid 
Pennies From Heaven 
Piccadilly Jim 
Pigskin Parade 


Pilot X 
The Plot Thickens 


The ane Murder Mystery 
Prison Shadows 
Racing Blood 
Racing Lady 
Rainbow on rie River 
rong 

anger Courage 
The Return of Sophie Lang 
Ride, Ranger, Ride 
Riding Avenger 


- Rio Grande Ranger 


Roaring Lead — Republic 

Romeo and Juliet 

Rose Bow! 

Rosen Aus Dem Sueden (German) 

Rhythm on the Range 

San Francisco 

Schloss Hubertus 

Schloss Vogeloed 

Sea Spoilers 

Sing Me a Love Song — First 
National 

So Ein Maedel Vergisst Man 
Nicht_(German) 

A Son Comes Home 

Song of China 

Stage Struck 

Song of the Gringo — Grand 
National 

Star for a Night 

Stormy Trails—Grand National 

Straight From the Shoulder 

Swing Time 

Tarzan Escapes 

The Tattler 

Texas Ranger 

They Met in a Taxi 


Three Smart Girls—Universal 
Trail Dust 

Trouble Ahead 
Tugboat Princess 
Tundra 

Two-Fisted Gentleman 
Two in a Crowd 
Under Your Spell 
The Unknown Ranger 
Walking On Air 
Wanted! Jane Turner 


wo re in the Legion Now 
Wild Brian Kent 

Yellow Cruise — French 
Motion Picture Corp. 

Yeliowstone 











